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THE EXISTENCE OF FACTS 
l. INTRODUCTION 


The thesis of this essay is that facts exist. In other words, 
that there is a category of facts, and that facts may be regarded 
as entities. 

Such a thesis is counter to prevailing trends among con- 
temporary philosophers. All that is about to be maintained is 
that facts may be regarded as entities, i.e. that it is legitimate 
and tenable so to regard them; this is much less than saying 
that they must be so regarded, and that anyone who declined 
to make use of the category of facts would be mistaken. Yet 
even so weak a thesis will be viewed askance by many; those 
who concede its meaningfulness and logical possibility will 
still, a large proportion of them, dismiss it on other grounds — 
particularly on the ground of superfluity. And precisely one 
of the reasons why we have selected this particular thesis for 
defense, is as an occasion to examine the weight and force of 


Ockham’'s Razor. 


This article is an essay in metaphysics, since it is concerned 
with a basic category: the category of fact. But it is also an 
essay in analysis; it applies the method of analysis to the sub- 
ject matter of metaphysics. The thread of our argument is as 
follows: ordinary language abounds in uses of the word ‘fact’, 
but a philosophically sophisticated mind wonders how seriously 


[1] 
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these are to be taken. A straightforward and naive interpreta- 
tion of such natural languages as English would be, that facts 
are somewhat like physical objects, and that there are facts, 
just as there are physical objects. Since nearly the beginning 
of philosophical history there have been thinkers, more or fewer 
in each age, to whom such an interpretation is repugnant. 
They have taken the same attitude toward universals (pro- 
perties and other relations) as toward facts, and dispute has 
usually been couched more in terms of the former than of the 
latter. Until recently, say until the advent of Bertrand Russell, 
these thinkers did little more than to reject the naive inter- 
pretation, issuing earnest warnings against falling into the 
pitfalls of language. Bentham and Vaihinger got so far as to 
teach a doctrine of fictions; but they were unable to escape 
the absurdity of acknowledging necessary (indispensable) fic- 
tions. Besides, from a more modern point of view, they too 
were linguistically naive; where they would say that, for in- 
stance, force is a fiction, we today would call their statement 
a statement in the material mode of speech, and would translate 
it as ‘the word ‘‘force’’ does not denote’, or something of the sort. 

The Russellian philosophy, implemented by his logic, has 
imparted to nominalism a power commensurate with its zeal. 
The doctrine that to define is to show how to eliminate, rein- 
forced by the technique of contextual definition (the notion of 
incomplete symbols), seems to make superfluous many sup- 
posed entities which, hitherto, had seemed inferences necessary 
to account for even the very phenomena of experience. In 
recent years W. V. Quine has reined in a too exuberant and in- 
souciant nominalism with the bit of information that a semantic 
system is not truly free of presupposing the existence of cer- 
tain putative entities until it is able to dispense with variables 
whose values include the putative entities in question. From 
these considerations nominalism has acquired not only an impe- 
tus but a direction. The present essay is unmoved by either. 
The radical error which we would extirpate is the belief that 
a semantic system, i.e. an interpreted calculus, does not pre- 
suppose the existence of so-and-so if none of its primitive signs, 
whether variables or constants, mention that so-and-so. This 
belief is at best groundless, and perhaps downright wrong. 
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In this paper we limit ourselves to arguing for its groundless- 
ess. 

The belief in question could be attacked frontally, in its 
generality. But by maintaining as tenable the assertion that 
facts exist, we are able in the same study to scrutinize and 
ippraise one representative facet of the general belief, and also 
to contribute a discussion of some problems concerning what 
people mean or might mean when they speak of ‘facts’. Our 
remarks on the statement facts exist’ fall, naturally enough, 
into two parts, a discussion of facts and a discussion of exist- 
ence. The second first. 


Il. ExisTENCE 


Instead of saying facts exist’, many linguistically conscious 
philosophers would prefer to say ‘the word “fact” denotes’, 
but in general these same philosophers would question the 
truth of this statement or, if conceding its truth, would deny 
its importance. The aim of this paper is, as declared above, 
to show that the statement is tenable. A certain meaning and 
application of the statement will be provided, which are taken 
as demonstrating its tenability and justification. In maintain- 
ing that facts exist, we are taking an ordinary word ‘exist’ and 
using it in a somewhat unusual way. The ground for this inno- 
vation is that the newer, more unusual, but more precise way 
bears some resemblance to the older, customary, but imprecise 
and incompletely worked out usage and meaning. But there are 
various ways of making more precise a vague and unclear 
notion; all of them will bear some resemblance to it. and yet 
will differ among themselves. According to Wittgenstein, as 
reported and reflected in the articles by his disciples. philo- 
sophical doctrines in general virtually amount to proposals 
to institute a certain terminology: the basis or motive of the 
proposal is some resemblance or some difference which has 
impressed the philosopher for one or another reason. As to 
what the reasons may be, his followers have written almost 
nothing. Challenging though this conception of philosophy is, 
we exclude a discussion of it from the scope of the present 
paper. We mention it here only in order to express a limited 
concurrence, to the extent of agreeing that different. alter- 
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native linguistic frameworks for describing the world may be 
equally valid, and that philosophical doctrines, whether or not 
they are exhausted by proposals of terminology and especially 
terminological changes, certainly often result in them. 

In the system we are proposing, not all signs are regarded 
as denoting; not, for example, the so-called logical constants 

‘or’, ‘and’, ‘not’, ‘all’, etc. As in Russell's system, some 
signs have meaning of one kind without having denotative 
meaning. They do not even have zero denotation, or denote the 
null class, or anything of the sort; they simply do not denote. 
All signs that denote (i.e. that denote entities), denote entities 
of one of three kinds: ultimate relata, relations, and facts. 
What we call monadic relations {relations of degree one) are 
often called properties. At least some relations are also relata; 
‘a is white’ presents whiteness as a monadic relation, whereas 
the strictly equivalent propositions * ‘whiteness is a property 
of a’ and ‘a is characterized by whiteness’ present it as a 
relatum. English happens to differentiate grammatically be- 
tween phrases denoting relations, according as these are treated 
as relating or as related; e.g. it differentiates between ‘white’ 
and ‘whiteness’. It also happens to provide us in this instance 
with three different propositions denoting the same fact; three 
prepositions that are identical not only in extension but also 
in intension. Most present-day logicians would propose to 
retain at most one of these three as primitive, converting the 
others into defined expressions if they cared to introduce them 
at all. The viewpoint we are here arguing for is that this 
move, while it would doubtless be a symbolic economy, would 
have no bearing whatsoever on economy in positing entities. 

We have laid it down as an analytic postulate that at 
least some relations are also relata; the same is true of facts. 
One common meaning attached to the word ‘truth’, for instance, 
is that it is a relation between certain propositions and certain 
facts. Also, some facts have temporal relations to certain other 
facts. These are two classes of examples of facts as relata. 
There are, finally, some relata which are neither relations nor 
facts. These we call ‘ultimate relata’. To this category belong 


* We use this word in Lewis’ sense. See section III. 
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not only physical objects, as the most universally agreed upon 
examples, but also classes and various other intangibles. In 
view of the further stipulation or postulate that no facts are 
relations, we see that now a set of three mutually exclusive and 
jointly exhaustive categories of entities has been instituted. 
(We sometimes also speak of these as categories of existence, 
using ‘existence’ in the very wide sense that has become cur- 
rent. For another purpose it would be appropriate to distin- 
guish between entities and existents, but it is to be borne in 
mind by the reader that here to the two words ‘entity’ and 
existent’ the same meaning is attached.) This set is believed 
to constitute a refinement and development — one of an indef- 
inite number of possible ones, as stated above — of categories 
mentioned and presupposed in common language. 

Now it is the notion of existence which is to engage our 
attention in this part of the article. Postponing discussion of 
the notion of fact until Part III], what is meant by asserting 
that facts exist? And what is the point, the purpose, of the 
assertion ? We can best answer this question by considering 
the purpose of existence-assertions in general. Ordinary lan- 
guages have misled generations of philosophers by their paral- 
lelism between existence-statements and other predicational 
statements, and while the contention that existence is not a 
predicate is a rather crude way of repudiating the misleading 
features, it does indicate a recognition of a noteworthy dif- 
ference. Russell, followed by Wittgenstein, is probably right 
in his theory that the main use of ‘exist’ is in juxtaposition 
with a descriptive phrase such as a definite description or a 
proposition or propositional matrix saying in effect ‘there is 
something such that...’. That is. we do not, when presented 
with a certain entity, inspect it to see whether it exists or not, 
as we might inspect it to see whether it is heavy or not; this is 
the difference between existence and other predicates. Rather, 
the way we use ‘exist’ is to consider propositions of the forms 
‘there exists something such that...’, ‘there exists the so-and- 
so (or ‘the so-and-so exists’), and a few others, for the sake 
of examining their consequences or of ascertaining whether 
they are true. It is in this same way that propositions of the 
form ‘there exists the fact that...’ are useful. 
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Now as to the utility and purpose of the general statement 
‘facts exist’. If we render this in the manner of standard sym- 
bolic logic, as follows: ‘for all x, if x is a fact, then x exists’ — 
what we get is an analytic statement. This is not surprising; 
if the statement is meaningful at all — i.e., in this instance, if 
‘fact’ denotes —, then it must be true: and conversely, if it is 
true whether analytically or synthetically, then ‘fact’ denotes. 
So ' ‘ fact’’ denotes’, being deductively equivalent to the analy- 
tic “facts exist’, is also analytic, if it is meaningful. Andi it is 
meaningful, because we assign meaning to it. We use ‘exist’ 
in such a sense that facts exist. (The logical antinomies show 
that contradictions can turn up surprisingly: we here merely 
assume without investigation that no contradictions can be 
derived from our allegedly analytic statement ‘facts exist’.) 
It remains to be inquired whether this use of ‘exist’ has anything 
in common with the received use, and, if so, whether there is 
enough in common so that the new use will not be misleading. 

Before commencing this inquiry, and advancing the posi- 
tive reasons for saying that facts exist, we shall first consider 
a widely endorsed argument that allegedly militates against 
our position. Ockham's Razor is commonly formulated as the 
maxim not to multiply entities beyond necessity. Plainly, one 
might invoke this maxim against facts, as people have invoked 
it against relations, arguing that to assume facts is ‘super- 
fluous’ and consequently ‘uneconomical’. 

Recent appeals to this maxim — by Russell, for example * 
— have displayed a consistent trend. Economy in positing enti- 
ties, is juged by, or else reinterpreted as, economy in the use of 
symbols. This interpretation is consonant with the prevailing 
great interest in symbol-systems and the awareness that very 
different symbol-systems are alternatives to each other. But 
if symbol-economy is a desideratum that is meant to replace 
the desideratum of entity-economy, then ex hypothesi it does 
not militate against the positing of relations, of facts, or of 
any other entities. (A variant of this first purpose is the inten- 
tion of offering symbol-economy as a clear proposal which is 





* But see The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell (ed. P. A. Schilpp, 
1946), pp. 14-5, where a right understanding of the matter is evidenced. 
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basically in accord with the unclear demand for economy in 
entities.) If on the other hand it is intended as a true and 
adequate index of parsimony of entities, then it embodies an 
assumption that requires, but will not survive, examination. 

Russell has promulgated the doctrine that to define is to 
show how to eliminate. In other words, if we can define a 
term, we need not suppose there is anything which that term 
denotes. This is not to say that there is no such thing, but 
only that are under no compulsion to suppose that there is. 
The difference between the two doctrines is like the difference 
between agnosticism and atheism. The more radical doctrine 
would run into the difficulty that what is not defined in one 
system may be defined in another. For Russell's doctrine this 
is no difficulty; it merely leads to the consequence that whereas 
one system may make no ontologica! commitment on a certain 
certain point, another system, mutually intertranslatable with 
it, may make such a commitment. Or we may find two dif- 
ferent systems which are not mutually intertranslatable, but 
which are equally adequate for a certain purpose. It is at this 
juncture that Ockham’s Razor is appealed to. 

The outcome of Russell's doctrine is that in measuring or 
estimating the quantity of entities presupposed by a system, 
only primitive terms need be looked to. (Of course not all 
primitive terms are taken as presupposing existence. And Rus- 
sell has said almost nothing on the ontological presuppositions 
of variables. However, we shall not deal with Quine’s ideas 
on this topic, because their basic assumption is the same as 
Russell's: We commit ourselves ontologically if and only if 
we use a system in which certain kinds of symbols occur.) 

The first point in our reply is that one does not surely 
economize on entities by not mentioning them. There may be 
other ways of taking account of entities than explicitly referring 
to them. (We say that a refers to b if a is a constant which 
denotes b or if a is a variable to whose range of values b 
belongs.) This idea is developed below under the rubric of 
‘implicate existence’. 

The second point is that two different uses of Ockham's 
Razor may be distinguished. An analogy will help in explain- 
ing these. Suppose I have repeatedly seen a prominent man 
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driving around in a new Buick automobile. of which I have 
noted the color, style, and other superficial details, but not the 
licence number. Now by Ockham’s Razor it would be super- 
fluous and idle to suppose that this man owned two cars, exter- 
nally indistinguishable except for the licence number, as long 
as the assumption of his owning just one would account for 
all the facts known to me. It would be superfluous. that is, to 
infer more autos than I need to. 

Suppose now that I make the same observations as before, 
but this time infer: this man owns an automobile of such and 
such a description; also he owns an eight-cylinder engine and 
a storage battery as well. If 1 make it clear that by ‘also’ and 
‘as well’ I do not mean ‘in addition’, but rather that the engine 
and battery I am talking about are parts of his auto; would it 
then be sensible to reply to me: ‘Oh, you are disregarding 
Ockham’s Razor. It is sufficient, in explaining the known 
facts, to suppose that he owns an automobile’? The existence 
of the engine and battery, so far from being superfluously 
assumed in view of the existence of the whole automobile, is 
positively guaranteed by it. 

In general, we propound a distinction between independent 
existence and implicate existence. Ockham's Razor makes 
sense when it is taken as advice to minimize the number of 
independent existents; when applied to an entity and any 
existent implicate in that entity, it is breath spent in vain. In 
the nature of the case, if you posit a certain independent exist- 
ent, you posit all its implicates; the only options open to you 
are to contradict your posit, to rescind it, and to accept its 
consequences with or without mentioning them. The last option 
is the privilege offered by a symbolically economical system: 
the privilege of not mentioning the implicate existents to which 
you are committed. 

An existent’s existence is independent or implicate relative 
to the existence of something else. We shall say that A has 
implicate existence relative to B, or that A's existence is implic- 
ate in B's, if ‘If B exists, then A exists’ is analytic (in Lewis's 
broad sense of analytic’). We consider that some existence- 
statements are analytic, as for instance some statements assert- 
ing the existence of classes; further that some existence-state- 
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ments are analytic consequences of certain other statements. 
The special case has just been mentioned where one existence- 
statement is an analytic consequence of another existence-state- 
ment. We would regard every existence-statement of the form 
the fact that — — — exists’ as an analytic consequence of 
——-—,; for example, If Hitler committed suicide. then the fact 
that Hitler committed suicide exists’ is analytic. And just this 
is our argument for the tenability of the statement that facts 
exist. One who says that the fact that Hitler committed suicide 
exists is no more prodigal’ in postulating entities than one who 
says that Hitler committed suicide; and a person who says that 
a is characterized by whiteness, and hence that there is some- 
thing by which a is characterized, is no more so than one who 
says that a is white. 


The notion of implicate existence was introduced through 
an analogy, two obvious detects of which should be remarked. 
The relation between the automobile and its engine is that of 
whole to part, with which we do not seriously identify the rela- 
tion of an independent existent to its implicates. Second, the 
existence of the automobile. even if it runs like a normal auto- 
mobile, does not analytically guarantee the existence of an 
engine and a battery. But the analogy has now served its pur- 
pose. 

The notion of implicate existence throws light on a number 
oi philosophical matters. ‘Two may be mentioned here. Bradley 
argues that if R (a. 6), then there must be a relation R’ such 
that R’ (R.a.b), and so on; that a relation R must be related to 
its relata by another relation R’. We agree with him; but. like 
Russell, we regard what he has pointed out as merely a fact. 
not a difficulty. Similarly, the existence of a fact guarantees 
the implicate existence of the relata and relations involved in 
that fact. (Involvement is discussed in Part III.) The fact that 
a is white, which is the same (see above) as the fact that a is 
characterized by whiteness, guarantees the existence of a. of 
whiteness, and of being characterized by, as well as of an inde- 
finite number of other entities. The entities involved in a fact 
are always more than the ones referred to in any one propo- 
sition denoting that fact. 
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Another philosophical doctrine that is clarified by the con- 
cept of implicate existence is Wittgenstein’s Principle of Atom- 
icity, as Russell calls it: that every statement about a complex 
can be completely analyzed into statements about its parts. This 
might be taken to imply that there isn’t really any such complex 
after all; or at least that we need not assume that there is. But 
such an inference is groundless; the existence of the complex 
is implicate in the conjunction of all the true statements about 
its parts. 

We have now to consider what justification there is for 
using the word ‘exist’ in such a way that facts exist. It is our 
intention to use the word in a manner that has some roots in 
established tradition; but of course if we followed the tradition 
completely, we would not make any changes at all. There is a 
method which we would gladly follow, if it were available to us; 
that is, to examine representative things which exist, note com- 
mon characteristics, and then see whether the other things to 
which we propose, as a novelty, to apply the term ‘existent’ 
have these common characteristics. But precisely for the con- 
cept of existence this method will not work; all that is com- 
mon to all existents is to have characteristics. This in fact in 
the nearest we can come to a definition of existence: to exist is 
to be a relatum, or a relation, or both. So our question would 
become, not whether facts have this or that characteristic, but 
simply whether they have characteristics; and this question is 
no more easily settled than the question whether facts exist. 

There are two considerations which we regard as major 
justifications for saying that facts exist. One we have already 
stated: the consideration that there is no objection to the state- 
ment, which can be understood in such a sense as to be analytic, 
and which explores a possibility of symbolism. The second 
consideration is adduced, in effect, by Wittgenstein. Suppose 
that we not only want a complete description of the world, but 
want that description to be of a certain form. (Analogy: Sup- 
pose we not only want a complete list of all the students at the 
university, but want that list alphabetized and with each sur- 
name listed before the accompanying given names.) Namely, 
we want the description to be an inventory of all the existents 
that comprise the world. The description will run: there is a 
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thing of this character, and there is a thing of that character, 
and so on. Now one way of accomplishing this objective is to 
include facts among the existents. For instance, we may 
mention in our inventory that such and such copies of such 
and such books exist, and also that a book-case of a certain 
description exists: but our description of the world will not be 
complete unless we mention whether the books are in the book 
case, or piled on top of it, or are somewhere else; and to cast 
these items of information into the form of existence-statements 
we may say, the fact that the books are in the bookcase exists’, 
etc. This is not the only way of accomplishing Wittgenstein's 
proposed objective; instead of saying ‘the fact that a copy of 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus is in the top shelf of the bookcase 
exists’, we could say ‘a copy of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus which 
is in the top shelf of the bookcase exists’, and here no fact would 
be explicitly asserted to exist. The latter version, one might 
suppose, shows that the former does not really assert the exist- 
ence of facts. But we may equally well say instead that the 
former version shows that its paraphrase, the latter version, 
does assert the existence of facts — virtually, though not expli- 
citly. 


Ill. Facts. 


Our inquiry is not ‘what are the facts ?’, but ‘what are 
facts ?). We are not concerned with “matters of fact’; with, 
for instance, whether it is a fact that Hitler committed suicide: 
when people ask such a question, what they want to know is 
whether he committed suicide or whether something else hap- 
pened to him. Supposing that Hitler did commit suicide; sup- 
posing, to use a common idiom, that it is a fact that Hitler com- 
mitted suicide, our concern in the present article is with whether 
there is the fact that Hitler committed suicide. In Part II we 
drew the affirmative conclusion; it is now our task to discuss 
what kind of an entity a fact is. Some philosophers have com- 
plained about the ‘obscurity’ of facts (e.g. Quine, Mathematical 
lege p. 32), while not suffering from any such doubts about 
physical objects. Our basic method will be to make analytic 
statements about facts; i.e. to make such statements that we can 
say, facts are whatever would make these statements true. We 
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will set up, in a very sketchy way, a basic language system, and 
then endow it with sense meaning (in C.I. Lewis's sense) by 
showing how we would use various statements which its gram- 
mar permits. 

A second method at our disposal, in trying to clear up the 
obscurity which is felt to taint the notion of fact, is to dispel 
some misapprehensions as to how the notion of fact is expected 
to function, and also misapprehensions as to how we understand 
terms in general. Those who find the notion of concrete phys- 
ical object satisfactory and unobjectionable, credit it with an 
exaggerated clarity. The descriptive or referential meaning of 
an expression (as opposed to its emotive meaning) is deter- 
mined not only by what it denotes, but also by its grammar; 
and if we build a language with whatever grammatical features 
we please, and proceed to use various sentences of that language 
on various occasions, and stipulate that all of these sentences 
are true, then the meanings of the signs in that language will 
automatically be determined, and will automatically adjust 
themselves. So with the meaning of the word ‘exist’, and so 
with the meaning of the word ‘fact’. So also with the phrase 
‘concrete physical object’. A language that says ‘objects exist 
and facts exist’ need not describe a different world than a 
language that says ‘only objects exist; facts do not exist’, or 
than one which says ‘objects exist’, but in which ‘facts exist’ 
would simply be ungrammatical. But of course these are three 
different languages. The world being unaffected by language, 
if we stipulate the grammar of a language and stipulate which 
sentences are true (i.e. which ones conform to the world), we 
thereby inescapably stipulate how the parts of the sentences 
conform to the world. 


The set of analytic postulates which we are about to very 
cursorily sketch, is only one of an indefinitely large number of 
possibilities. We do not here attempt to give any reason or 
justification for selecting the particular system that we have 
selected; it will be observed to follow out some confused hints 
and tendencies of ordinary language, but also, in some other 
regards, to use old expressions in new ways. 


Some drastic limitations of scope are compatible with the 
purpose of this article. Facts are sometimes contrasted with 
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fancies, and sometimes with values or norms. No such limited 
sense of ‘fact’ is here intended. But we shall not discuss facts 
involving norms, nor facts involving potentialities, nor negative 
facts. Neither shall we discuss whether analytic propositions 
express facts; all the facts we shall talk about are expressed by 
synthetic propositions. (But we take for granted the distinction 
between analytic and synthetic; and we repeatedly assert state- 
ments that are intended to be analytic.) The reason is, that 
limiting the discussion to facts about the actual, existent phys- 
ical world will sufficiently serve our purpose of clarifying the 
concept of fact in general, and will at the same time remain 
within the realm that is least controversial among those whose 
views we are assailing. 


For specifying the meaning of the word ‘fact’, definition by 
genus and differentia proves unsuitable. (We can of course 
say that a fact is any entity which is neither an ultimate relatum 
nor a relation; but to then go on and say that there are facts 
would seem to some people an overt contradiction.) What we 
shall do instead is to make a number of statements, which may 
be thought of as collectively imposing a necessary though per- 
haps not a sufficient condition for being a fact. So far as we 
are able, we shall disengage our account from any particular 
and specific metaphysical doctrine, such as the doctrine that 
there are mental events distinct from though correlated with 
physical events. 


A basic postulate is that every synthetic proposition * is 
strictly equivalent to a proposition of the form ‘the fact that — 
exists’. For instance, the proposition ‘Hitler committed suicide’ 
is strictly equivalent to ‘the fact that Hitler committed suicide 
exists’. A second postulate, amounting to a definition of the 
word ‘involve’, is that every fact involves relata (not necessarily 
ultimate relata) and relations. There is no definite number of 
relata and relations involved, because of implicate existence; 





* Proposition in the sense of H. M. Sheffer, followed by C. I. Lewis — 
Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 49: a linguistic sign which is 
asserted in an indicative sentence, questioned in an interrogative one, etc. 
But we shall adopt as the standard form of an English proposition an 
ordinary indicative sentence. 
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the fact that the moon is silver-colored, which involves the moon 
and silver-color, also involves, as we saw in Part II, the relation 
ot being characterized by. 

A subclass of facts which figures prominently in recent 
philosophical discussions is the subclass of events, and a dis- 
cussion of this subclass first will furnish a good introduction 
to facts in general. Events are also sometimes called concrete 
situations, or states of affairs. Many events are compounds 
or sums of lesser events which are their parts; the question 
whether every event can be regarded as a sum of two or more 
lesser parts, is virtually the question of natural continuity, 
i.e. of whether matter and process are infinitely divisible. One 
common attempt of analytic philosophy is to analyze every 
event in which something changes, into a series — infinite, if 
need be — of static events; whether this enterprise is success- 
ful or not, does not affect the concept of event in general. 
What we commonly call events may be spatially and tempor- 
ally continuous or discontinuous; one would ordinarily be 
willing to call his writing a letter one event, though compound, 
even though he interrupted himself in the course of it to answer 
the telephone. On the other hand, not every discontinuous 
sum of events would ordinarily be called a single event; that 
Washington led the Continental Army we might be willing 
to call a single, long drawn out event, but certainly not that 
Washington lived before Lincoln. That Washington lived 
before Lincoln is, according to the common usage of terms, 
a fact but not an event. Roughly speaking, there must be at 
least one ultimate relatum involved in all of the discontinuous 
events in question, in order that their sum be eligible to be 
called a single event; but of course such a way of speaking is 
very rough indeed, resting as it does on the assumption of ultim- 
ate relata having continued identity, such as George Washing- 
ton. Beyond this, the properties required in order that genuine 
unity may be ascribed to a sum of events, seem to be deter- 
mined pragmatically, i.e. by people's interests. 

Events are by definition temporal; a fact not having 
position in time is not called an event. As for location in space, 
we may define an event's location as the sum of the places 
where its ultimate relata are located: the controversy about 
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action at a distance does not affect this definition, but merely 
leads people to add a stipulation that this sum is always a 
continuous region, or to revise their conceptions about the 
locations of ultimate relata. The fact is that common usage 
is less clear in assigning events position in space than in 
time; though ordinarily we may reasonably ask both ‘Where 
did this event happen ?’ and ‘When ?’. Events are treated as 
particulars rather than as universals; if a factory whistle 
sounds every weekday at noon, we do not say it is the same 
event happening over and over; we say that many similar 
events happen. 

Many recent writers, in discussing events, freely avail 
themselves of spatial and temporal variables and constants; 
which amounts to treating planes and points in space, and 
spans and moments of time, as entities. This is unobjection- 
able; but these same writers generally agree that space and 
time are to be analyzed, for epistemological purposes, in 
operational terms. The following consequence results. Instead 
of saying that such and such happened at time f¢, one will 
instead say that such and such happened simultaneously with 
so and so. (Problems concerning relativity of simultaneity 
may be left aside.) That is, instead of incorporating a time 
into an event as one of the relata involved in it, one treats the 
event as a fact relating one fact to another fact by the relation of 
simultaneity. This treatment has an interesting and perhaps not 
very widely recognized import: there are facts which are also 
relata. Consider the fact that someone saw a shooting star just 
as he heard a clock strike nine o'clock. The same fact is ex- 
pressed — we will assume that that clock defined standard time, 
and various other obvious assumptions — by the proposition ‘he 
saw a shooting star at nine o'clock’. In this proposition a 
triadic relation and three relata are mentioned: x sees sight y 
at time z. In the former proposition a dyadic relation, simul- 
taneity, is mentioned, and two relata, both of which are facts: 
x's seeing sight y is simultaneous with the clock w’s striking 
v times. No doubt one can postulate a tetradic relation, not 
expressible in English except as the relation R which holds 
between x, y, w, and v when and only when x's seeing sight y 
is simultaneous with clock w’'s striking v times; in fact. 
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according to our conception of implicate existence, there is 
such a relation. But one’s new-found ability to say a propo- 
sition of the form R (x, y, w, v), in which no facts as relata 
are mentioned, is of not the slightest significance as an argu- 
ment that facts are not relata. It does not even argue that 
we need not assume facts to be relata. It only proves that we 
need not mention facts as relata. We are bold enough to 
advance the conception that a fact is the same no matter how 
you describe it. 

A reconceiving of events is now called for. Formerly 
we had only one way of characterizing an event, viz, as a fact 
in which at least one of the relata involved was a time. But 
now there is an alternative characterization at our disposal: 
an even is a fact in which two or more other facts are related 
by the relation of simultaneity, or the relation of temporal 
priority, etc. These other facts cannot themselves be events, 
because they are not particulars. Seeing a shooting star is 
a type of experience which, no matter how much in detail we 
may try to specify it, may happen over and over again; the 
problem of finding types of experience which, though in their 
nature repeatable, we have inductive reason to believe will 
occur only once, is one which Russell has discussed several 
times. 

Having done what we can to clarify what is meant by 
event, we now launch into some remarks about facts in 
general. 

The notions of independent and implicate existence, al- 
ready introduced, enable us to formulate a problem: Is there 
at least one set of independent facts, i.e. facts such that none 
is an implicate of any sum of one or more others, and such 
that every fact about the actual world is either a sum of one 
or more of these independent facts or an implicate of some 
such sum? If we include the further conditions that none of 
these independent facts be a sum of two or more facts, we will 
have a very rough attempt at a formulation of what we take 
Wittgenstein to mean by his atomic facts. Hume had an insight 
which, restated in the above terms, was that the facts of 
sense-experience constitute such a set. To us it seems most 
dubious both whether there is at least one such set and whether 
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(as Wittgenstein appears to assume), if so, there is only one. 
But that is not a serious matter for us, as it is for Wittgenstein, 
because we postulate that complexes have (implicate) exist- 
>nce; his Principle of Atomicity (Tractatus 2.0201) analvzes 
complexes and facts involving them, but does not analyze them 
away. 

Since facts are expressed mainly by propositions, and it 
is to a considerable extent by observing and extending analo- 
yies in English and other natural languages between proposi- 
tions and terms denoting ultimate relata that we have arrived 
it our particular postulate-system about facts, consideration of 
some semantic problems about propositions will be approp- 
riate and, we hope, illuminating. We have already postulated 
that every proposition — is strictly equivalent to a proposition 
ot the form: ‘the fact that — exists. An expression of the 
form ‘the fact that —' we shall call a fact-denoter; this is a 
technical term, and does not mean that the expression denotes 
a fact but only that it purports to do so. It actually does denote 
a tact if and only if — is true; for instance the fact-denoter 
‘the fact that black printer's ink contains carbon’ does denote 
a fact, but the fact-denoter ‘the fact that mercury is lighter 
than water’ does not. The proposition consisting of a certain 
fact-denoter plus the word ‘exists’ we shall call the correspond- 
ing proposition of the fact-denoter. While some fact-denoters 
denote the same fact, others denote different facts. A fact- 
denoter denotes those facts, one or more, which make its cor- 
responding proposition true; its verifiers, as Russell calls them; 
if there are none, then its corresponding proposition is false, 
and it does not denote. If twenty people, A;, .. ., As», said hello 
to me yesterday, the fact-denoter ‘the fact that at least one 
person said hello to me vesterday denotes twenty different 
tacts. On the other hand, ‘the fact that A, said hello to me 
yesterday exists’ is made true by just one fact, has just one 
verifier; and ‘the fact that twenty people said hello to me 
yesterday exists’ has as its single verifier the sum of the 
twenty facts each of which verifies ‘the fact that at least one 
person said hello to me yesterdav exists’. Fact-denoters, like 
expressions that purport to denote ultimate relata, may lack 
denotation and yet differ in connotation (intension) from each 
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other; also they may have the same denotation, yet differ in 
connotation. In either case, the proposition consisting of the 
two fact-denoters joined by the ‘is’ of identity, is a synthetic 
proposition. E.g. the proposition ‘the fact that Washington 
lived before Lincoln is the fact that Washington lived in the 
eighteenth century and Lincoln in the nineteenth’ is true, but 
synthetically true. 

A fully developed system would of course include general 
statements of the conditions under which two different fact- 
denoters denote the same fact. One reason why we have not 
been able to lay down such statements in the present explor- 
atory system is that we have made no effort to reduce the 
vagueness of so many propositions and fact-denoters of ordi- 
nary language. Noun phrases that denote ultimate relata may 
be vague in that there are entities such that, no matter how 
many intrinsic properties of these entities we may know, we 
do not know whether they are included in the denotation of the 
phrases in question; for instance the word ‘genius’. But there 
is a different kind of vagueness, namely vagueness as to the 
limits of the individuals denoted by the phrase; the word ‘lake’, 
for instance, has this kind of vagueness, because we cannot say 
precisely where the lake ends and the lake-botton, the streams 
flowing into and out of the lake, and the marshy adjoining 
tracts begin. Propositions and fact-denoters are also subject 
to both kinds of vagueness. The proposition ‘I am writing a 
letter’ applies decidedly to some situations and doubtfully to 
some others. But given a situation which is decidedly and def- 
initely describable by ‘I am writing a letter’, the limits of this 
situation are doubtful. Is taking the paper out of the drawer 
part of the fact? Is laying it in a certain position on my desk 
part of it? Is the action of laying down my pen, turning the 
sheet over, and continuing my writing a part of it? If we con- 
sider ultimate relata again for a moment, we see that vagueness 
of phrases purporting to denote them may be conceived in the 
following way. Some individuals may be thought of as occur- 
ring in sets or nests, such that one of any two members of the 
set is included in the other as a part, or largely overlaps the 
other. E.g. there is one lake which includes neither the sur- 
rounding marshes nor the streams flowing into and out of it; 
another lake which includes this first lake and also the sur- 
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rounding marshes but not any part of the streams; a third lake 
which includes transitional regions between the streams and 
the first lake, but no part of the marsh; a fourth lake which 
includes both marshes and parts of the streams. And the word 
‘lake’ is vague in that the rules governing its application do not 
decide which of these lakes it applies to. Nests of facts may 
be conceived similarly; and many propositions and fact- 
denoters of ordinary language are vague in that it has not been 
decided which member of the nest is intended to be denoted. 
It is this second kind of vagueness which is mainly responsible 
ior our present inability to state, in principle, necessary and 
sufficient conditions for two propositions’ denoting the same 
fact. This vagueness is obviously caused by natural, objective 
continuity, and so there is no reason to believe that it can ever 
be eliminated entirely. In that case, propositions supposed to 
pe completely free from vagueness would be fictive. 

Although the preceding remarks about facts are manifestly 
less than a complete system, perhaps they may suffice to enable 
a person of good will to see how a more complete system might 
be constructed. At least we have tried to take account of and 
reply to the objections against such a system that are based on 
fundamental grounds. 


IV. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The postulates here made about the existence of facts 
are intended as samples of categoreal postulates that are analytic 
propositions, in Lewis’ broad sense of ‘analytic’. 

2. There may be different such sets of postulates, yet all 
analytic and all equally valid. 

3. Here we have explored only one set, a set based in 
large part on usages of ordinary language and departing from 
these at a number of points in the interest of reducing their 
vagueness or of avoiding inconsistencies toward which they 
tend. 

4. It may seem to some that we make metaphysics all a 
matter of convention. But we have had in mind a certain anal- 
ogy, although we have not labored it in this paper. Mathe- 
matics has arrived at the conception of properties that remain 
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invariant through transformations. The analogy here conject- 
ured is that the metaphysical absolute is that which is equally 
conveyed or displayed, in different ways, by different alter- 
native categoreal systems. 

5. Closely allied with this conjecture is the doctrine that, 
given alternative basic language systems in terms of which the 
world — the metaphysical absolute — is described, each 
system makes every ontological asumption or commitment 
made by any of its alternatives. 

6. For this reason, that a system does not mention this 
or that entity does not mean that it does not presuppose it. 
‘Economy’ of symbols is without value as an index to economy 
in postulating entities. And furthermore, there is no point in 
regarding definitions in a formal system as unofficial, after 
the manner of Russell. 

Our discussion has been a prolegomenon. The proper 
next step is a more elaborate and rigorous formal system. 


Rulon S. WELLs 


Yale. 




















THE ONTOLOGICAL STATUS OF SENSE-DATA IN 
PLATO’S THEORY OF PERCEPTION 


I — INTRODUCTION 


The problem of the ontological status of sense-data has a 
two-fold nature. In the first place, we have the task of making 
clear just what sort of things or entities sense-data are. Are 
they particular existents, substances, or phases of substances ? 
Are they attributes or modes, mental or physical beings? In 
the second place, the problem of the ontological status of 
sense-data entails an analysis of the relations of sense-data to 
observers, on the one hand, and to physical objects on the 
other, where the existence of physical objects is not denied 
altogether or identified with groups of sense-data. The first 
of these tasks need not be carried out before we develop a 
theory of perception; for, as Price has remarked, the important 
aspect of sense-data for theories of perception which make use 
of them is their relation to physical objects and to observers, 
and not their precise nature and status. Needless to say, the 
first is the more difficult part of the question of the ontological 
status of sense-data, but it is one which can be at least par- 
tially answered within Plato's theory of perception. The 
second task is easier to handle and takes, as we shall see, a 
very interesting turn in the theory under discussion in this 
paper. It is this question too which has a direct bearing upon 
the epistemic features of Plato's theory of perception. How- 
ever, before we can consider these questions, it is necessarv 
to have before us a brief statement of Plato's perceptual theory 
as presented chiefly in the first part of the Theetetus and in 
certain sections of the Timaeus.' 


1 The following abbreviations will be used throughout this paper 
PTK for Plato’s Theory of Knowledge by Cornford., references being to 
Cornford’s commentary and not to the text; PC for Plato's Cosmology by 
Cornford, the references likewise being to Cornford’s notes and commentary; 
RT for Rivaud's edition of the Timaeus in Platon, Oeuvres Completes, t. X, 
1925; T for Cornford’s translation of the Timaeus; and TH for Cornford’s 
translation of the Theetetus. 
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2 THE PrROTAGOREAN-HERACLITEAN THEORY 
OF PERCEPTION 


The theory of perception developed in the first part of the 
Theetetus, a theory which Burnet confidently ascribes to 
Socrates, while suggesting a Cratylian origin *, is developed in 
a way which Cornford calls dialectical (p. 30, 36-PTK) and 
Diés refers to as a method of reduction.* The young Thee- 
tetus offers as the first definition of knowledge, ‘knowledge is 
perception. The first reduction or the first dialectical devel- 
opment of this definition is the identification of Theetetus’ 
definition with Protagoras’ doctrine, ‘man is the measure’. 
This is accomplished by pointing out that in saying “that any 
given thing is to me such as it appears to me; and is to you as it 
appears to you”, Protagoras has said nothing different from 
“anything is as it is perceived to be.” The wind appears and 
is cold to you and warm to me, and this statement is the same 
as saying that we perceive the wind to be both cold and warm 
and that it is both of these. Appearance and sense “are the 
same in the case of hot and cold and the like.” * Things are 
as they are perceived to be. 

It is important for our purposes to notice that in this first 
reduction of Theetetus’ definition of knowledge as perception, 
Plato has introduced the distinction between sense object and 
vhysical object, for he has specifically said, “when the same 
wind is blowing, one of us feels chilly, the other does not.” 
(My italics) In using this example, Plato has, as Cornford 
observes, raised the question of how the several sense objects 
are related to the single physical object. This question is one 
of the two major questions with which this paper will deal, 
since it is, as I have remarked, the more important question 
concerning the ontological status of sense-data. Cornford 
feels that Protagoras probably held that the physical object 
is both hot and cold, different observers perceiving different 
aspects of the same object. That is, Cornford suggests that 
Protagoras’ own answer to this question of the relation between 





* Burnet, Greck Philosophy, part I, p. 241-242. 
* Autour de Platon, v. 2, p. 454-456. 
* Burner, p. 238. 
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sense-data and physical objects is one of complete identifica- 
tion in every case. We will see that this theory is similar in 
many ways to the one worked out by Plato in the Theetetus, 
but the distinction between the physical object and the sense 
object, between the wind which feels hot and cold to different 
people, makes certain characteristic differences between Plato's 
and Protagoras’ theory. Before going on to examine these 
differences, it is necessary to follow the further develop- 
iment of Plato's general theory of perception. 

The second reduction or dialectical development of Thee- 
tetus’ definition of knowledge as perception is the identification 
of the Protagorean doctrine with the Heraclitean doctrine of 
flux. Protagoras’ dictum says in effect. according to Plato, 
“that nothing is one thing just by itself, nor can you rightly 
call it some definite name, nor even say it is of any definite 
sort.” The reason given for this implication of Protagoras’ 
dictum is that, whenever we attempt to describe an object by 
saying it is tall or white what not, we discover, in terms of 
the relativity doctrine of Protagoras, that it is also short, black, 
and many other contrary qualities at the same time. Nothing 
ever is one but always many. Regardless of what a given object 
may seem to one person to be, it is in process of becoming 
something else for another individual. In general, Plato asserts, 
“all things we are pleased to sav ‘are’, really are in process of 
becoming.” (152D-TH) 

It should be noted, however, that Plato cannot validly 
deduce Heraclitus’ flux doctrine from Protagoras’ dictum, 
since to hold that things have many different and even con- 
trary qualities at the same time does not mean that they are 
in becoming or in flux. On the theory which Cornford suggest- 
ively identified with Protagoras, objects would be defined in 
a manner different from that which is usual and they would 
have a different kind of existence. There is no impossibility 
in saying an object is composed of all the sense qualities that 
all the observers in the world have associated or will associate 
with that object, while affirming that this object has an ident- 
itv which is not that of an identity of process. However, there 
is evidence which supports Plato's interpretation of Prota- 
goras’ dictum. I shall develop this point when I come to 
compare Plato’s and Protagoras’ theories of perception. 
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The next stage in the development of Plato's theory of 
perception is the insertion of motion as the source of all this 
becoming. Grouping Protagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Epi- 
charmus and Homer together, Plato asserts that they all held 
ihat “all things are the offspring of a flowing stream of change.” 
(152E-TH) In other words, “ ‘Being’ (so-called) and ‘be- 
coming’ are produced by motion, ‘not-being’ and perishing by 
rest.” (15S2E-TH)° The third and final reduction of the ori- 
ginal definition of knowledge makes Protagoras’ dictum say 
that man is the measure, not of things which are, but of that 
which becomes. 

In the sphere of perception, I am the measure of what becomes, 
but never is; and the Protagorean claim that ‘perception is always, ot 
what is’ gives place to the Platonic doctrine: perception is always of 
what is in process of becoming.” (p. 39-PTK) 

With this development or reduction of Theetetus’ defini- 
tion of knowledge as perception, Plato is now in a position to 
present his view of the relation between sense qualities and 
physical objects. If perception is of things in becoming, and 
if we are aware of sense qualities in perception which in some 
sense belong to the physical objects, then it is clear that sense 
qualities must also be in process and in becoming. No sense 
quality can “have its being in an assigned place and abide 
there” indefinitely. Their existence is momentary and arises 
in a process of becoming. White, sweet, hot, or any other sense 
quality “has no being as a distinct thing outside your eyes nor 
yet inside them”; it has no permanent location anywhere. 
Sense qualities for Plato have locations, but such locations are 
brief and dependent upon the entire process which generates 


' We should remember that the ultimate source of motion for Plato was 
the soul, the only thing which could initiate motion, capable of moving itself 
and other things. “How can anything which is moved by another ever be 
the beginning of change? Impossible. But when the self-moved changes 
other, and that again other, and thus thousands upon tens of thousands of 
bodies are set in motion, must not the beginning of all this motion be the 
change of the self-moving principle?” (Laws 894E, 895A) At 896A Laws, 
Plato defines the soul as ‘the motion which can move itself’, indicating 
that the soul, together with the secondary, corporeal powers which are able 
to communicate motion once they have received motion, ‘directs all things 
in heaven, and earth, and sea by her movements.” 


— 
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perceived objects. The generation of perceived objects has a 
two-fold cause: one part stems from the external, physical 
cause, and the other from the organs of the percipient. 

“What we say ‘is’ this or that color will be neither the eye which 
encounters the motion [of the external physical cause] nor the motion 
which is encountered, but something which has arisen between the two 
and is peculiar to each several percipient 1I54A-TH) 

This continual becoming and process is not limited to 
sense qualities. Both the external physical cause and the sense 
organs of the observer are subject to a continual flux. The 
sense organs must be subject to this constant change: for, just 
as it would be impossible for the object to be really white or 
large while at the same time becoming different in different 
situations without supposing that the object undergoes some 
change of its nature, so 

“if the thing which measures itself against the object or touches 
1 


t were any one of these things (large, white, etc.), then. when a 
ditferent thing came into contact with it or were somehow modified, 
it, on its side, if it were not affected in itself, would not become dif 
ferent.” (154B-TH) ® 
What Plato is trying to do is to explain the becoming of 
qualities. If objects were really large, then when Socrates 
became taller than Theetetus, an internal change would have 
to take place within Socrates himself, just as when we compare 
six dice with four, we cannot say that the six are more at that 
time and less when we compare then with seven, unless we 
suppose an internal change within the dice themselves. It is 
important to notice that Plato definitely rejects this possibility, 
the possibility which would say objects do undergo constant 
change of this sort. The object he has in mind here is clearly the 
physical object which he earlier distinguished from the sense ob- 


The same type of argument occurs in the Timaeus where Plato is 
arguing that the Receptacle, the recipient of all qualities and characteristics, 
must itself be without qualities. “Further we must observe that. if there 
is to be an impress presenting all diversities of aspect, the thing itself in 
which the impress comes to be situated, cannot have been duly prepared 
unless it is free from all those characters which it is to receive from elsewhere 
For if it were like any one of the things that come in upon it, then, when 
things of contrary or entirely different nature came, in receiving them it 
would reproduce them badly, intruding its own features alongside.” (SODE-T) 
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ject. But, although the physical object does not itself change its 
nature each time that relations introduce changes of the above 
sort, it is nevertheless constantly undergoing change of another 
sort. The object in itself has, as we will see, some distinct 
qualities of its own which are never perceived, but it is never- 
theless constantly in motion. On the view of perception here 
being presented, the entire universe is nothing but motion. 
When the motion of the physical object and the motion of 
the sense organs come into appropriate relations, the one 
exemplifies the power of acting while the other exemplifies 
the ability to receive action. The result of this relation is 
two new twin motions. One of each of these pairs generated 
by the action of the two motions “is something perceived, the 
other a perception, whose birth always coincides with that of 
the thing perceived.” (156B-TH) The sense quality, which 
is what is referred to here as ‘the thing perceived’ (it is not 
the physical object which is the object perceived), is generated 
along with a perception by the interaction of organ and object, 
both of which in turn are likewise motions. 

“As soon, then, as an eye and something else whose structure is 
adjusted to the eye come within range and give birth to the whiteness 
together with its cognate perception — things that would never have 
come into existence if either of the two had approached anything else 
— then it is that, as the vision from the eyes and the whiteness from 
the thing that joins in giving birth to the color pass in the space 
between, the eye becomes filled with vision and now sees, and becomes, 
not vision, but a seeing eye: while the other parent of the colour is 
saturated with whiteness and becomes on its side, not whiteness, but 
a white thing.” (156DE-TH) 

The view of visual perception here set forth, which pic- 
tures the eye and the physical object as producing through 
their interaction a third thing, the sense quality, was similar 
in many ways to the common opinion about visual perception 
in Greek philosophy. John Beare* has shown that the belief 
in the eye containing an inner fire which, when it comes into 
contact with streams of flame similar to it emanating from the 
object, results in sight, was a belief held in common by Alc- 
maeon of Crotona, Empedocles (with some variations), Demo- 
critus, and Plato. In the Timaeus (45B) Plato pictures the eye 





* Beare, John, Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition. 
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as being fashioned with a gentle fire, and seeing is accounted 
for by the meeting of this inward fire, as it streams out of the 
eye, with some like fire or light. 

“When the light of day surrounds the stream of vision, then 
like falls on like, and they coalesce, and one body is formed by natural 
affinity in the line of vision, wherever the light that falls from within 
meets with an external object. And the whole stream of vision, being 
similarly affected in virtue of similarity, diffuses the motions of what 
it touches or what touches it over the whole body, until they reach 
the soul, causing that perception which we call sight.” 

Ingenuous as it is, such an account of vision is by no means 
complete. There are several important factors in this account 
which are not explained. As Rivaud points out, 


“Platon ne s'explique ni sur la fagon dont Ja lumiére peut s'échap 
per continuellement de | ceil, sans s épuiser, ni sur les conditions dans 
lesquelles elle rencontre, pour s'unir a elle, la lumiére qui émane des 
objets. D’autre part, quel est le rdle de la jumiére du soleil, dans la 
vision? D’aprés le mythe de la République, les objets n'ont pas de 
lumiére propre: ils ne font que réfléchir la lumiére solaire. En est-il 
de méme, dans le Timée “” (p. 105-RT) 


3 — Tue Nature oF SENSE-DATA AND THEIR GAUSES 


Like many contemporary epistemologists, Plato has con- 
centrated upon visual sense-data in the analysis of perception. 
but he indicates in the Theatetus that the same account should 
be extended to all other sense qualities. 

“And so too, we must think in the same way of the rest — 
hard’, ‘hot’, and all of them — that no one of them has any being 
just by itself (as we said before), but that it is in their intercourse 


with one another than all arise in all their variety as a result of their 


motion.’ (157A-TH) * 


* This statement is rather confusing since Plato seems to be saying 
that ‘hard’, ‘hot’, and all other sense qualities arise in “their intercourse 
with one another’. Such a statement is obviously false, for how could the 
sense-qualities arise in their intercourse with one another, when it is their 
genesis we wish to explain? I infer consequently, that Plato meant to say 
that all sense qualities arise out of the intercourse of motions, as he has 
described in the case of vision. However, since an analysis of the other 
qualities, as presented in the Timaeus, contradicts or at least limits this 
inference (since qualities other than vision are not presented there as 
entailing the two-fold motion of object and subject), I may be placing the 
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Similarly, at 156A, where he is describing the way in which 
the pairs of twin motions (the sense qualities and the percep- 
tions) arise, he lists ‘seeing’, ‘hearing’, ‘smelling’, ‘feeling cold’, 
‘feeling hot’, as perceptions, indicating that each of these has 
its corresponding percept. He includes in this list also pleas- 
ures and pains, desires and fears, suggesting that the same 
kind of perceptual theory applies to the internal senses as to 
the external. The problem of the external sense qualities is 
made complex by these extensions, since Plato does not work 
out the details of the relation of ‘belonging to’ of these other 
sense qualities. It is easy to see how Plato's theory can maintain 
that all sense qualities, of no matter what sense organ, arise only 
upon the occasion of the appropriate external stimulus meeting 
the appropriate condition of a given sense organ. In his account 
of vision, sense qualities are clearly pictured as being causally 
and existentially dependent upon both organ and physical 
object. But the interesting aspect of this theory is that the 
object, which was asserted as having no perceptible qualities 
in and by itself apart from perception, is now asserted to take 
on the sense quality which it helps generate in perception. 
In other words, the causally and existentially dependent sense 
quality becomes a part of the physical object. This identifica- 
tion at the moment of perception is understandable in the case 
of visual data, since Plato's theory of vision pictured the eye 
sending out streams of fire which meet similar streams coming 
from the object, the coalescence of which diffuses the object 
with the resulting product. But the identification is more dif- 


wrong construction upon this particular passage. Prof. D. S. Mackay has 
suggested to me that perhaps Plato is referring to the relativity of qualities 
described in the’ Phado, where Socrates remarks that the feeling of pleasure 
(in this case, the relief which he experiences upon the release of the chains) 
arises with a decrease of the opposite feeling, pain or discomfort. The genesis 
of sense-qualities would consist in an inverse proportion between any pair 
of opposites. But even on this suggested interpretation, the passage in the 
Theatetus referred to above would not be entirely freed from ambiguities 
since the genesis of sense-qualities from pairs of opposites would still 
entail the existence of such pairs prior to the generative process. Moreover, 
this account of sense-datum genesis would hardly fit into the context of the 
description of visual sense-datum genesis presented in the Theafetus. 
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ficult to see in the case of the other sense qualities. His account 
of the sense of touch, for example, given in the Timaeus, pre- 
sents the common Greek notion that this sense modality 
extends all over the surface of the body and that tactile sense 
qualities are produced by the contact in the pores of the skin 
with particles travelling from external objects. The quality 
‘hot’ is a result of the sharp, piercing angles of fire particles 
entering our skin. The opposite, ‘cold’, is a result of fluid 
particles entering our skin and thrusting out the particles 
which are smaller than they and contracting the areas thus 
left vacant. The result is that these areas, which are naturally 
apart, struggle and shake in their efforts to resume their natural 
state. “This struggling and shaking is called trembling and 
shivering; and the name ‘cold’ is given to this affection as a 
whole and to the agent producing it.” (62B-T. My italics) 
In the case of these qualities, they are predicated of both 
agent and patient, whereas color was restricted to the agent 
only. Hot and cold are both affections of the perceiver, the 
patient, and qualities of the objects, the agents, producing 
these affections. Unlike the eye which becomes a ‘seeing eye’ 
and perceives color in objects, the skin may become a ‘touching 
skin’ but it feels and experiences as a part of its own nature the 
qualities thus perceived. The observer does not become red 
in visual perception of that color but he does seem to become 
hot or cold in these tactual perceptions. This is a fundamental 
difference between visual and tactual qualities like hot and 
cold, but the outwardness or inwardness of sense qualities 
does not make any difference in Plato's contention that such 
qualities are relative to perceivers and to external objects. The 
external object can still be said to be hot or cold only at the 
moment of perception, but this quality is no longer uniquely the 
quality of the object of perception.” Moreover, there are no 


* H. H. Price has noted this fact concerning tactual data, pointing out 
that ‘all normal tactual sense-data belong to two objects at once, viz. to 
the object which we are touching, and to our own body or some part of it.” 
(p. 229, Perception). Since one aspect of physical objects for both Price 
and Plato is a certain group or family of sense-data, what this fact means 
is that one sense-datum can belong to more than one family, in this case, 
to the family constituting my body and to the family constituting the object 
of my perception. 
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particles going out from the organ of touch to meet the incoming 
particles. The particles of fire come completely up to the 
organ of touch and penetrate inwards. This is also true of 
Plato's account of taste and sound in the Timaeus. A further 
difficulty is introduced in this extension of the account of 
perception presented in the Theetetus by Plato’s account of 
the qualities ‘hard’ and ‘soft’. These, he says in the Timaeus, 
are qualities which are purely relative to the resistance of our 
flesh. “ ‘Hard’ is applied to anything to which our flesh yields, 
‘soft’ to anything that yields to flesh’, adding, “and hard and 
soft things are also so called with reference to one another.” 
(62B-T) Cornford interprets this to mean that apart from 
any percipient, objects can be called hard and soft in relation 
to each other. In other words, whereas hot and cold, or any 
color belongs to a physical object only in relation to human 
observers, hard and soft belong to physical objects in relation 
to other physical objects. Hard and soft are also not applied 
to the patient at the time of perception, but only to the agent, 
the object. Thus, in one sense these qualities are more like 
visual qualities than like hot and cold; in another sense they 
differ in that an object can have these qualities apart from 
human perception. But even so, these qualities still do not 
belong to the object permanently: they are relational, although 
the relation does not have to involve human observers, and it is 
a relation which is just as changing as is the human relation. 

Taste and sound sense qualities are like those of vision 
and hard and soft, since they are essentially qualities of the 
objects and not of the observer, even though such qualities 
have a more intimate relationship with the observer in that the 
observer is directly aware of experiencing some alteration in 
his own condition at the moment of perception. Again, the 
sensations are due to external particles entering the organ, 
in the case of tastes, the tongue, and of sounds the ear. Dif- 
ferent tastes are caused by varying degrees of roughness or 
smoothness in these particles. Astringent tastes are due to 
rough particles, while acrid tastes are due to smoother par- 
ticles cleansing the small veins of the tongue. Again, the sense 
quality is, in a certain sense, predicated of both organ and 
object, but as belonging to the observer or the sense organ, 
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the different tastes are affections, while the object tasted is 
said to be astringent, acrid, pungent, etc. Sound is identified 
with ‘‘the stroke inflicted by air on the brain and blood through 
the ears and passed on to the soul; while the motion it causes 
starting in the head and ending in the region of the liver, is 
hearing.” (67AB-T) Cornford interprets Plato as saying 
there are two motions; the external motion of the air caused 
by the instrument, the sound proper, and the internal motion 
which constitutes hearing. As in hard and soft, the quality of 
sound is identified with the object rather than with the agent, 
but the agent undergoes a definite affection. Moreover, were 
there no appropriate ear, there would be no sound. 


Thus, of the sense qualities of vision, of touch, of taste, 
and of sound **, we can say first, that those of vision, sound, 
taste, and those of touch which deal with hardness and soft- 
ness are similar to one another in that at the moment of per- 
ception they belong only to the physical object. The object 
becomes red, or loud, or hard, or sweet at that moment, and 
the sense-quality thus belonging to the object depends for its 
existence upon both the object to which it now belongs and 
upon the sense organ which perceives it. Second, the qualities 
of heat and cold differ from these in that they belong to both 
organ and object. The first class of sense qualities differs 
radically from the second in this respect. Moreover, the mode 
of generation of all sense qualities with the exception of visual 
ones, is the result of a one-way causal chain extending from 
the external physical cause to the sense-organ. In vision alone, 
the causal action works both ways, and the sense quality arises 
not near the organ, as is the case with each of the other 
qualities, but mid-way between the external cause and the 
sense-organ. And. finally, in every case Plato means for us 
to separate the affection of the agent from the quality per- 
ceived or felt. 





10 T have not dealt with sense qualities of odors since they add addi- 
tional complexities which are unimportant for the development of the general 
theory. Plato did not think odors could be caused by any object in its normal 
state, but arise only ‘from substances in process of being liquified or decom- 
posed or dissolved or evaporated. They occur in the intermediate stage when 
water is changing into air or air into water.” (66DE-T) 
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With reference to this last point, Cornford refers to the 
testimony of Theophrastus that one of the main points of dif- 
ference between Democritus’ and Plato's perceptual theories 
was that “Democritus reduced all sensa to ‘affections of the 
sense which undergoes alteration’, whereas Plato did not 
deprive them of their independent reality.” (p. 261-PC) In 
our survey of Plato's analysis of the organs of sense: touch, 
taste, and sound, we have found this separation being main- 
tained, even in those cases where the quality is predicated of 
both organ and the object. For Democritus and many other of 
the pre-Socratics, sensation involved external causes striking 
the senses and producing in the organ certain affections or 
feelings which were the objects perceived. For Plato, the 
sense qualities present in perception are objective, even though 
they are causally and existentially dependent in part upon the 
sense organs of the observer. Taylor interprets Plato to mean 
that the sense qualities in perception are wholly objective and 
independent of the sense organ, asserting that “the objective 
fact of which we are directly aware in the sensation itself is 
that our flesh is being lacerated or pierced by the ‘hot’ body’ ”’ 
but this is clearly a wrong interpretation. (Quoted by Corn- 
ford, p. 261, n. #1-PC) Hot is one of those qualities which 
Plato ascribes to both the organ and the object, but the quality 
of hotness would never arise were it not for the combined 
action of the external object and the appropriate condition of 
the appropriate sense modality. The sense qualities present in 
perception are objective for Plato, but not because they are 
independent of the observer. Their objectivity is limited by 
being partially dependent upon the observer who perceives 
them, but they are objective in that at the moment of perception, 
they belong to the object. We have followed his account of 
visual perception given in the Theztetus and have seen that 
although the external object is not white prior to perception, 
it becomes ‘saturated’ with whiteness when it is perceived and 
becomes a ‘white thing’. As Cornford recognizes, Plato speaks 
“as if the object acquired, for so long as it is perceived, a 
quality which it does not possess at other times.’ (p. 261-PC) 
In his commentary on the Theaetetus, Cornford suggests that 
that what Plato means is that the ‘flame or light belonging to the 
object cannot until this moment [the moment of perception] be 
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called ‘colour’ or ‘white’."" (p. 50-PTK) Plato's analysis of the 
qualities other than vision in the Timaeus strongly supports the 
verbal predication suggested by Cornford. Plato repeatedly 
speaks of the cause of tastes, or of heat and cold as being 
‘called’ pungent, acrid, or hot, when the observer directly 
experiences heat or a pungent taste, etc. If this is Plato's 
meaning, he would be saying that objects cause certain affec- 
tions in observers which lead to certain verbal ascriptions con- 
cerning the objects. He would not be asserting that ontologi- 
cally the object became white, or hot, or hard, at the moment of 
perception. Certain motions entering the sense organs produce 
in the soul of the observer reactions which lead to certain verbal 
utterances, descriptive of the experiences of the observer. There 
is a difference, between the following two statements. (1) X is 
white and hot but only for me from this position; (2) X is said 
to be white and hot because I am now experiencing white and 
hot. In the second of these statements, the object, even in rela- 
tion to me, need only be certain causal powers leading me to 
lave the experiences I am now having. It becomes a purely 
verbal convenience to transfer the contents of my feelings and 
experiences to the object and assert that it is white and hot. 
But the first statement asserts that even though the qualities of 
the object which are perceived are dependent upon a perceiver, 
they nevertheless are objective and belong to the object. The 
distinction between statement (1) and statement (2) is the dif- 
ference between Plato and Democritus again. Thus, | do not 
think this is Plato's meaning, since he so clearly asserts state- 
ment (1) in the Theaetetus. Cornford is closer to the truth in 
the Timaeus when he quotes Theophrastus than he is in the 
Theaetetus when he asserts that Plato means to say objects 
can be called white at the moment of perception. Not only are 
they called white, they are white at that time and for that 
observer. In some way which I shall try to make more precise 
later in this paper, Plato asserts that the perceived qualities are 
a part of the physical object they are partially caused by. 
Extended to the sense-data of all the sense modalities, we can 
say that the object is white, hot, hard, loud, ete., in the per- 
ceptual relation, and only in that relation, with the exception 
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already noted that Plato allows hard and soft to belong to ob- 
jects in their relations with other physical objects. 

Thus all of these sense qualities belong to the physical 
object momentarily at the time of perception. This means, as 
Cornford has noted, that the object acquires qualities in per- 
ception which it does not have otherwise. Plato asserts in the 
Theetetus that the physical object by itself has none of the 
qualities which we perceive: these are all products of perception. 
But Plato did not mean to deny that physical objects do have 
some qualities. His point is that the object as known does not 
reveal any of these objective, non-sensible characteristics. The 
known object is the object endowed with the qualities and char- 
acteristics which have arisen as a result of the interaction of 
physical motion and sense motion. Shorey '' describes the 
physical object of this theory in Mill's terms, as a permanent 
possibility of sensation, but it is clearly more than this. We 
know it has causal characteristics capable of helping to gener- 
ate sense qualities, but we know still more about the physical 
object. Both the physical object and the sense organs are 
capacities of acting and being acted upon, and Cornford is cor- 
rect when he points out that ‘this capacity must imply that my 
pen and this paper have some difference of property when not 
perceived, which would explain why, when I do see them, the 
pen looks black and the paper white.’ (p.50-PTK) The fact 
that physical objects are motions which do exist when no inter- 
action is going on, motions which are giving off streams of 
flame, and apparently’ particles of earth '*, both prior and post- 
erior to perception, indicates that they have some nature of their 
own. In the Timaeus, where the four primary bodies are 
constructed and where their transformations are described 


11 What Plato Said, p. 272. 

'2 Whether the physical object motions are constantly emitting par- 
ticles of earth as well as streams of flame is not clear in the dialogues, but 
1 see no reason to think Plato meant otherwise. He would have a special 
problem on his hands if he tried to maintain that another causal relation 
sprang into being in perception which suddenly caused earth bodies to 
start emitting particles and to cease when perception ceased. Such a view 
may be tenable and Plato may have held it, but we cannot determine this 
from the dialogues, so I choose to follow the former interpretation. 
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(53C-58C), these bodies appear to have qualities of their own 
independent of human perception, even if these be only geo- 
metrical properties. In his discussion of these primary figures, 
Cornford calls attention to the fact that Plato speaks of the 
contents of these basic figures as qualities or motions and 
powers. 
The whole description of the warfare of the primary bodies in 
the process of transformation implies that these powers are actively 
operating. Without them the geometrical figures could not move at 
all or break one another down. The qualities are evidently conceived 
as existing in the primary bodies quite independently of the sensations 
and perceptions of any possible observer.” (p. 229-PC) 
Similarly, Rivaud, in his edition of the Timaeus, says, 
“La théorie des figures élémentaires est destinée 4 expliquer 
comment l ordre sintroduit dans le chaos mouvant des qualités. Par 
leurs propriétés définies et invariables, ces fiqures mettent une certaine 
fixité dans le devenir.” (p. 80-RT) 
Since the physical objects of ordinary perception are com- 
posed out of the four primary bodies, we can infer that the 
physical causes of our various sensations have properties in 
themselves not unlike the geometrical properties of the primary 
vodies. This is amply supported by the discussion of the various 
sense qualities and their mode of production in the Timaeus. 

For example, in discussing the quality ‘hot’, Plato remarks 
tat 

“we are all aware that the sensation [of fire] is a piercing one: 
and we may infer the fineness of the edges, the sharpness of the 
angles, the smallness of the particles, and the swiftness of the movement, 
all of which properties make fire energetic and trenchant, cleaving 
and piercing whatever it encounters.” (61DE-T. My italics) 

These are objects of inference and not of sensation. Like- 
wise, while discussing the qualities of hard and soft, Plato 
makes the following remark: 

“A thing is yielding when it has a smail base; the figure composed 
of square faces, having a firm standing, is most stubborn; so too is 
anything that is specially resistant because it is contracted to the 
greatest density.” (62C-T) 

These again are remarks concerning properties which are 
never sensed. In general, the causal explanation of the genesis 
of sense qualities presented in this section of the Timaeus 
attests to the fact that the physical causes of qualities have 
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properties of their own which are never sensed, since in each 
case, the taste, the sound, or the tactile quality which is sensed 
is correlated with certain very definite microscopic structures in 
the physical causes external to the observer. Moreover, in the 
description of chaos in the Timaeus, we are told that ‘fire, 
water, earth, and air possessed indeed some vestiges of their 
own nature, but were altogether in such a condition as we 
should expect for anything when deity is absent from it.” 
(53B-T) Even if there had been men about in chaos to observe, 
Plato is saying that they would not have been able to recognize 
these fundamental characters because they were so disorganized 
that they did not exemplify their true form. It was necessary 
for the god to step in and give these four primary elements ‘a 
distinct configuration by means of shapes and numbers’, before 
they were able to take the shape by which they are commonly 
known. The structural properties of physical objects are neces- 
sary for the existence of their sensible qualities. 

But a complication is introduced by this reference to the 
movement, out of chaos into order, of earth, air, ire, and watet. 
These four are the primary elements of the world, but they are 
described also as the ‘qualities’ which pass in and out of the 
receptacle. As such, they are contrasted with the receptacle 
which is permanent, while they are in constant motion, continual- 
ly changing into one another, never standing still long enough 
to be designated as ‘this’ or ‘that’. The proper designation for 
these four primary elements, apart from their added structural 
characteristics, is “what is of such and such a quality’. Like 
the sense qualities in the Theaetetus, these qualities are in flux. 
As characterizing the receptacle, these elements are described 
as being copies of Forms. (50B-T) Cornford insists that the 
copy referred to here is not the geometrical shapes of the fund- 
amental bodies, but their qualitative, visible nature, visible, he 
argues, in that if someone were around, they would experience 
the familar colors, sounds, etc., of fire. water, earth, and air. 
At 61C, Plato points out that he has been talking about the 
primary bodies and their various combinations with one another, 
and that he is now going to ‘try to make clear how it is that 
they come to have their qualities." Then follows the descrip- 
tion of the qualities of the several sense organs, which I have 
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presented above. Cornford reads Plato as saying at this junc- 
ture that the previous account of the primary bodies has been 
conducted as if they were taken apart from sensation when 
after all ‘their properties could not be mentioned save in terms 
iniplying our perception and so anticipating the account, which 
has not yet been given, of the organs of sense and the sentient 
part of the soul.” (p. 258-PC) But Cornford’s own translation 
fails to support this interpretation. 

Clarification of this particular passage is important for our 
special problem, the ontological status of sense-data, since the 
whole question of just what it is that is a copy of intelligible 
Forms passing in and out of the receptacle hinges upon this 
point. If Cornford is correct in his interpretation, then the Form 
‘s an archetype of the familiar, visible fire, water, earth, and air; 
the Form is not an archetype of the geometrical shapes of these 


bodies. 

“What we perceive is a certain combination of shifting qualities 
in a certain place at a certain time — the yellowness we see, the 
hotness we feel. Such a combination, whenever and wherever it 
occurs, is sufficiently ‘alike’ for us to name it ‘fire’, and it is a fleeting 
copy or impress of an unchanging model.”” (p. 190-PC) 

The copy, then, is the aggregate of sense-data comprising the 
familiar fire, earth, water, and air, the aggregate and not 
the separate individual sense-data composing the family. But 
is it possible to have a Form of fire, for example, which does not 
include all the qualities of fire ? Even if the answer is negative, 
there is a very definite sense in which ‘yellowness’, for examp'c. 
would not have a Form, since there would be no separate Form 
for it alone. But if the Form of fire unde which this particular 
quality is classed includes all the qualities of fire, yellowness 
would be taken care of in the intelligible world. Indirectly, at 
least, we could say that all sense qualities are copies of Forms. 
If all bodies are composed of these four primary bodies, in both 
their structural and sensible features, as the Timaeus clearly 
says, and if these primary bodies, in their sensible features, are 
copies of Forms, then another causative factor has been added 
to the generation of sense-data in Plato's expanded theory of 
perception. Not only are these features, in their recognizable 
shapes and patterns, dependent upon the structural features 
(and note that there is an important sense [cf. the account of 
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chaos] in which these sensible qualities are independent of the 
structural features and exist, at least logically, prior to the 
structural features) and upon human observers with their ap- 
propriate sense organs, but they depend as well upon the Forms 
or upon the impression of the Forms. If we read the Timaeus 
as consisting of statements of ontology and not of logic alone. 
and if Cornford's interpretation of 61C is correct, Plato means 
to say, by the reference to Form and copy, that this relation 
has an important bearing upon the ontological status of sense- 
data. At least he would mean that sense-data are dependent 
upon the Forms existentially, if not causally. Just what the 
precise meaning of this relation is depends upon how we un- 
derstand the theory of Forms itself. But some meaning would 
have to be given to this relation of sense qualities and Forms 
before we could fill out his general theory of perception. 
However valid an interpretation this account may be, the 
transition at 61C seems to me to be misinterpreted by Cornford. 
What Plato seems to be saying at this point is that now he is 
going to turn to another topic, the way in which these primary 
bodies and their various combinations “come to have their 
qualities”, where ‘qualities’ means sense qualities. This account 
will have to assume the human observer, since, as we have seen, 
a fundamental necessary condition for the existence of sense 
qualities’, where ‘qualities’ means sense qualities. This account 
the various qualities of sense is a causal explanation of these 
qualities involving the structural features of objects and the 
sense organs of men. If this is a new topic, what aspects of the 
primary bodies has he been considering up to this point in the 
Timaeus ? Cornford gives the clue to the proper answer when 
he points out, as previously noted, that qualities which pass in 
and out of the receptacle (fire, water, earth, and air) are also 
referred to as powers. In other words, Plato has been consider- 
ing this aspect of the primary bodies in their potential capacities, 
their capacities to produce effects upon other bodies and upon 


‘8 Rivaud's translation supports this interpretation, as indeed Corn- 
ford’s own translation does. “Il faut maintenant nous efforcer de découvrir 
par quelles causes naissent les impressions que ces corps nous procurent. 
En effet, il faut bien toujours d'abord que les corps dont nous avons parlé 
possédent le pouvoir de provoquer une sensation.” 
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human observers. Cornford is correct, in so far as he says 
that the previous account of the primary bodies has been con- 
ducted as if there were men around to experience their powers 
(although this is not what Plato says at 61C); but I would sug- 
gest that Cornford is wrong when he says that the ‘things’ 
which are copies of Forms are fire, earth, water, and air as seen 
and experienced. If he means to say that the copies are these 
various bodies in their potential capacities, then 1 would sug- 
gest he is correct, even though I am not sure it makes sense to 
say a potential power can be a copy of an intelligible Form. 
However, it is certain that in the absence of observers, the prim- 
ary bodies would not exhibit any of the qualities they have 
when there are observers. The doctrine of the Theaetetus 
has ruled out any such unsensed sensibilia. But since the des- 
cription of chaos presents fire, earth, water, and air as existing. 
if only in a hardly recognizable condition, and since the des- 
cription of chaos precedes and is itself meant to precede the 
imposition of the geometrical patterns upon these basic bodies, 
it seems evident that independent of observers, the primary 
bodies consist of (1) certain powers or potentialities, and (2) 
definite structural characteristics. In the presence of observers, 
a third aspect of physical objects arises, namely, (3) the sense- 
data which become a part of the object at the moment of per- 
ception. These three characteristics would constitute a com- 
plete definition of a physical object for Plato. The actualization 
of (1) in their normal or usual conditions, that is the trans- 
formation of (1) into (3), is dependent upon human observers 
with their sense organs, as well as upon (2), the structural 
features. The demiurge had to impose (2) upon (1) before 
fire, earth, water, and air could assume recognizable form. But 
in the absence of (2), (1) would still exist as potentiality. It is 
(1) which Plato seems to be saying are the copies passing in 
and out of the receptacle; but. since it does not make much 
sense to speak of powers passing in and out, what his assertion 
amounts to probably is what Cornford says it does, the actual- 
ization of (1), which is (3). We could use Johnson's terminol- 
ogy and designate (1) a determinable and (3) the determin- 
ates of (1), to indicate the potential capacity of the powers 
of physical objects and the way in which Plato asserts these 
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powers can be realized in multiple situations. A physical causal 
chain involving the structural properties (2), the powers or 
potentialities of bodies (1), and the sense organs of human 
observers is needed for the production of the determinates (3). 
In the case of vision, this chain works both ways. from (2) to 
(1) to the sense organs and from the sense organs to (1) to 
(2). In addition, we have to include in these causal chains, 
the relation of (1) to the Forms. In some way, which Plato 
leaves unspecified, in the Theaetetus and the Timaeus (but 
which can be filled in by any explanation of the participation 
of sense particulars in the Forms) the Forms are also neces- 
sary for the existence or the realization of (1). 


4 — SenseE-Datra As Muttiety Locatep QuALITIEs 
oF PuysicaL Opjyects 


The method employed by Plato in giving an exposition 
of his theory of perception in the Theeetetus, was, as we have 
seen, a dialectical technique by which he sought to derive his 
own theory from elements of the positions of Protagoras and 
of Heraclitus. In the course of this development, we found that 
Cornford indicated a point at which Protagoras would prob- 
ably depart from the later development of this theory: the point 
at which Plato makes the distinction between the wind and 
two sensations of the wind. Cornford suggests, and Brochard 
agrees '*, that, to the question, ‘is the wind in itself both hot 
and cold when we feel it to be so ?’, Protagoras would reply 
that the wind is really both hot and cold. This view is, as 
Cornford recognizes, an attempt to save naive realism, the 


14 Brochard, V. Etudes de Philosophie Ancienne et de Philosophie 
Moderne, chapter III. Brochard agrees that for Protagoras, the wind is 
both hot and cold, but he makes Protagoras’s theory much closer to that 
of Plato by saying that “le chaud, le froid, Ja couleur auraient une existence 
distincte de la sensation: ces qualités ne seraient pas en nous, mais hors de 
nous. Quoiqu’elles ne puissent ni étre, ni étre connues en dehors de la 
représentation, elles seraient cependant distinctes de cette représentation qui 
nous les fait connaitre, non pas comme ayant une réalité durable et perma- 
nente, non pas en tant que choses ou étres en soi, mais comme ayant une 
réalité passagére et fugitive, pour autant que lesprit les apercoit.”” (p. 24) 
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belief that objects do have the qualities we perceive. Assuming 
for the moment that Protagoras did hold this position, it will 
be profitable for a complete understanding of the theory which 
Plato advances, to examine the details of this position and set 
it in comparison with the position held by Plato in the Thea- 
tetus. 


The view which Cornford identifies with that held by 
Protagoras agrees ‘with the doctrine of Protagoras’s contem- 
porary Anaxagoras, who taught that opposite qualities (or 
things) such as ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ co-exist inseparably in things 
outside us, and that perception is by contraries.”” (p. 34-PTK) 
Cornford thinks the position held by Protagoras and Anaxa- 
goras was in the general lonian tradition which trusted the 
senses, opposed to the Eleatic position which made a separa- 
tion between the senses and real knowledge. Sextus supports 
Cornford in this interpretation, since he testifies that 

“Protagoras says that matter contains the underlying grounds of 
all appearances, so that matter considered as independent can be all 
the things that appear to all. Mer apprehend different things at dif- 

ferent times according to variations in their conditions. One in a 

normal state apprehends those things in matter which can appear to 

a normal person; a man in an abnormal state apprehends what can 

appear to the abnormal. The same applies to different times of life, 

to the states of sleeping or waking, and to every sort of condition. 

So man proves, according to him, to be the criterion of what exists: 

everything that appears to man also exists; what appears to no man 

does not exist.” '° 
It is clear from this statement that, if Protagoras did hold this 
theory, he is saying that all of the qualities ever sensed by 
man and associated with a given object already belonged to 
that object prior to sensation. Man is the selector of various 
qualities or aspects of the object under various conditions 
and at different times, but the qualities are causally and 
existentially independent of man the selector. '* Cornford 


1° Pyrrh. Hyp. 1, 218. 

16 In commenting upon this passage from Sextus, Brochard almost 
modifies his interpretation of Protagoras’ theory in the direction of Corn- 
ford’s interpretation. After asserting that the appearance and the being 
of the object are distinct for Protagoras but “ne vont pas ]'un sans l'autre’, 
Brochard adds the following comment. “Nous choisissons, ou plutét nous 
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points out that at this time in history such properties as hot 
and cold, ‘were regarded as ‘things’ "’, not as qualities needing 
ome other ‘thing’ to possess and support them. Thus, Prota- 
goras would ‘deny that the wind was anything more than the 
sum of these properties which alone appear to us’, and hence 
it (and all other physical objects) consists of a group of un- 
sensed sensibilia, since physical objects exist apart from ob- 
servers in the same condition as when an observer is present. 
(p. 35, 36-PTK) The result of such a theory of the nature of 
physical objects and of our perceptions of them is that physical 
objects are defined in terms of large, perhaps infinite. groups 
or series of sensible qualities which exist unperceived. The 
fact that the group is so large, and that man’s knowledge of this 
group is constantly growing, does not mean Protagoras has 
to be committed to the extension which Plato derives from his 
theory, namely, that the physical object is itself in flux. Sextus, 
however, and Brochard, credit Protagoras with holding to the 
flux doctrine. According to Sextus, matter for Protagoras 
is in flux ‘‘and as it flows additions are made continuously’’."' 
Brochard says, “la sensation changeant sans cesse. la réalité 
changeait avec elle."’'* If this is what Protagoras held, he is 
in close agreement with Plato, and Plato was justified in deriv- 
ing this complication from the dictum of Protagoras. But Pro- 
tagoras need not have held to this complication, for the physical 
object can be defined in terms of an infinite number of sensible 
qualities without, as a consequence, being itself in flux and 
constant change. Man's knowledge of the object does grow 
and develop; but there is no inconsistency in holding this 
doctrine concerning the infinitely large group of qualities com- 
posing a physical object and saying that the object nevertheless 
has an identity which is not the identity of a process. The 
object would be just that group of qualities which it is and no 
more. Even if this group is infinite, such a group would encom- 


abstrayons, selon nos dispositions, telle ou telle propriété des corps: mais 
cette propriété, en l'apercevant, nous ne la créons pas, nous la trouvons 
préexistante, ou du moins existante en méme temps que notre sensation.” 
(p. 25) 


7 Sextus, /bid. 
1S BrocHarp, p. 25 
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pass the whole of the nature of the object. This would be its 
identity and there is no reason to suppose that all of these qual- 
ities would have to be in flux in order to belong to the object. In 
short, the statement, X is in constant flux and motion’ does 
not follow from the statement. ‘X is composed of an infinite 
number of qualities.’ 

But whether or not Protagoras agreed with Plato in this 
respect, his analysis is in many ways identical with that ot 
Plato. The main difference between the two theories lies in 
the fact that Plato is a dualist, in both the ontological and the 
epistemological sense, while Protagoras is a monist in both 
senses. Physical objects for Plato are not reducible without 
remainder to groups of sense qualities, although such groups 
are an integral part of their nature. There is a structural aspect 
of physical objects which is never sensed and which is the 
partial cause of the sense qualities. But on the phenomenolo- 
gical level, Plato's analysis agrees with that of Protagoras, 
which is probably the explanation for Plato's deriving his 
theory from Protagoras. On this level, the level of perception, 
cbjects are defined by both men in terms of sense qualities. 
However, for Plato, these qualities do not belong to physical 
objects simpliciter, but only relationally, from a place and to 
an observer. Perhaps Plato found some difficulty in thinking 
of the same object actually having in itself qualities such as hot 
and cold or round and square, which are usually thought of as 
incompatible. As it stands in Cornford’s and Sextus’s descrip- 
ition, Protagoras’s theory seems difficult to understand in this 
tespect. How could the same object be, in itself, both hot and 
cold, or round and square, granting the possibility of unsensed 
sensibilia ? The very idea of roundness excludes the idea of 
squareness, unless we add the qualification of ‘from a place’ 
or ‘to someone’. But Protagoras evidently was following the 
common tradition of the day which was capable of thinking 
of such qualities as existing together. Plato disagrees with this 
tradition, at least in his theory of perception. Where Prota- 
goras sought to adhere to a straight naive realist position, taking 
even opposed qualities as belonging directly to the object and 
asserting the existence of unsensed sensibilia '*, Plato advances 


19 Protagoras does not, of course, explicitly make an assertion con- 
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a radically different theory of perception. The three funda- 
mental differences contained in Plato’s theory are: (1) the 
physical object is not exhausted by its family of sense-data; 
(2) there are no unsensed sensibilia; and (3) all sensible 
qualities are causally and existentially dependent upon the 
observer and the structural features of the physical object. 

Plato's theory is close to what has been called a ‘theory 
of appearing’, but it asserts much more than the theory of 
appearing does, since, as we have seen, it claims that at the 
moment of perception the object does not merely appear such 
and such, but it is such and such.*” The object does not appear 
to be red or hot, it is in fact red and hot, but only from a place 
and to someone. This important qualification brings Plato's 
theory of perception into close harmony with the multiple loca- 
tion theory set forth in modern times by Whitehead. The 
essence of this theory is this distinction between the qualities 
of an object which belong to it simply, in itself, and those 
which belong to it only from a place. On the perceptual level, 
Plato insists that objects are never anything in and by them- 
selves: on this level, they are always what they are to someone 
or for someone. 

‘Accordingly, whether we speak of something ‘being’ or of its 
becoming’, we must speak of it as being or becoming for someone, 
or of something towards something; but we must not speak, or allow 
others to speak, of a thing as either being or becoming anything just in 
and by itself.’ (160BC-TH) 

This latter assertion is in part an overstatement since, as we 
have discovered, things do have qualities apart from observers; 


cerning unsensed sensibilia, but if Cornford’s interpretation of his theory 
is correct, sensibilia are implied by Protagoras's position. Neither is the 
assertion of unsensed sensibilia commonly associated with the naive realist 
position, but it is one of the ways in which such a position can be and has 
been defended. 

20 Brochard brings out the difference between Plato's theory and the 
theory of appearing, when he comments upon the Theeetetus that “il reste 
pourtant que cette existence du sensible, si fugitive qu'elle soit, est une 
existence: elle est autre chose et plus qu'une simple apparence subjective. 
C'est la matiére qui, réellement et pour un moment, a pris telle forme, est 
devenue et est telle chose.” (p. 27) Brochard makes this comment in order 
to assert that Plato and Protagoras held the same view of perception, but 
if Cornford is correct, this is one point on which the two men disagreed. 
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out Plato is concerned in this section to drive home the novel- 
ty of his position concerning the perceptual level of objects. 
Even if Plato did mean this assertion to apply to all things 
in the universe, our analysis of the physical cause of sense qual- 
ities in the last section shows that Plato could not make this 
universal application and retain the important distinction be- 
tween the sensible and the non-sensible features of physical 
objects. The modern version of the theory of multiple location, 
or of multiple inherence as it is sometimes called, attempts to 
define the qualities of an object in a similar fashion. as involv- 
ing, for the most part, a triadic relation consisting of the per- 
vading quality, the pervaded region, and what Broad has called 
the region of projection. The latter is nothing more than the 
particular perspective from which the human brain and nervous 
system views the so-called object. The qualities which are 
said to be inherent in the pervaded region are caused by the 
observer in the region of projection and, in some few cases 
— those which are not illusory — also certain characteristics 
located in the pervaded region. In the elaboration of his form 
of the multiple location theory, Plato did not deal with illusory 
data from this point of view, restricting his attention to delu- 
sions of sense in order to show that the sense datum is in 
every case indubitable. But the modern theories of perception 
have been plagued by the force of wild and hallucinatory sense 
qualities. For this reason, the distinction between those cases 
in which the sense quality pervading a given region is par- 
tially caused by something in that region, and those cases in 
which it is caused solely by the subject, has been made, espe- 
cially by Broad and Price in their elaboration and analysis of 
Whitehead’s theory. 
As stated by Price, this theory maintains that 
“we must distinguish between those characteristics which char- 
acterize something only from a place and those which characterize it 
simpliciter. From a particular place the penny’s top surface really 
is elliptical and smaller than the top surface of a six-penny: but 
simply — in itself or from no place — it is circular and twice as 
large.” 2! 
Broad speaks of this distinction as the difference between the 
‘sensible’ and the ‘physical’ inherence of a quality in a place."'** 





! Price, Perception, p. 55. 
2 Broap, The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 163-164 
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With such a distinction the theory can assert that, while it is 
true ‘that two different colors cannot sensibly inhere in the 
same place from the same place at once” and that ‘two different 
colors cannot physically inhere in the same place at once’, 
nevertheless different colors ‘and different shades of the same 
color can sensibly inhere in the same place from different 
places at once.” ** This theory, then, allows for a great number 
of different qualities to belong to an object even though they 
seem to be opposed or contradictory, provided they have dif- 
ferent places from which they occur. Any object has an 
infinite number of qualities and, on Whitehead's version, is 
never simply located here and now but takes its being from 
many difterent places. ** In reference to Protagoras’s position, 
i.e., naive realism, which is the common starting point of con- 
temporary theories of perception, the most that can be asserted 
on this theory is that there is a common objective constituent 
in the visual situations 9f many observers; but this constituent 
is a certain region of space, which contains all those qualities 
which it appears to have to all the different observers viewing 
that region. In those cases which are not illusory, this region 
of space also contains “a set of microscopic physical events 
‘movements of molecules, vibrations of electrons, etc.) which 
are the dependently necessary conditions for the pervasion 
of this region” by all those qualities.*° 

As Price has remarked, such a theory of perception com- 
bines most easily with what he has termed ‘the selective theory’, 
where all of the multiply located qualities maintain their exist- 
ence as unsensed sensibilia even when I| shut off my senses. 
These unsensed sensibilia would all fit together ‘‘to consti- 
tute one unbroken, simply located, three dimensional surface.’’** 


23 [bid 

24 Plato would recognize this as an adequate description when applied 
to the phenomenological level only, but he would reject the view that 
objects themselves are never simply located. Even if we interpret his 
assertion that the external causes of sense qualities are, like the sense 
organs of the observers, in constant motion, as being motion from place 
to place, these various places are defined simply and without relation to 
human observers. I shall develop what I take to be Plato's position on 
place and spatial location of physical objects shortly. 

25 Broan, Ibid. 

26 Price, p. 56. 
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However, it is clear that Plato's theory is not consistent with the 
selective interpretation of the multiple location theory, since 
he has explicitly asserted that the qualities which are from 
various places, exist only temporarily when the totum datum 
of object-motion and sense-motion exists. Plato's theory then 
really says that qualities inhere in a place not only from a place, 
but, to use again a phrase of Price, ‘somato-centrically’ from a 
place, indicating that they are of an evanescent nature and 
dependent upon a human organism for their existence.*’ But 
on either the selective or the connective interpretation of this 
theory **, Price finds it unsatisfactory as a theory of percep- 
tion. To Price it is not evident that ‘one and the same entity 
can both be qualified from a place and be qualified simply or 
from no place’. He argues that the visual and tactual qualities 
of an object are from a place, a particular point of view, but 
whether an object can have as well qualities from no place is 
not at all clear. It seems more reasonable for Price to sup- 
pose that an object has all of its qualities wholly from a place. 
As we have seen, this is just what Plato asserted in the Thea- 
tetus with respect to all sensible qualities, but he did say in the 
Timaeus (and such an assertion is implied by his account in 
the Theetetus) that the structural, unperceivable qualities of 
the object are permanent characteristics of the physical object. 
existing independent of all observers. These must exist sim- 
pliciter and from no place. This aspect of the object is never 
known directly but only by inference. The object which is 
known is only the sense object, the single quality or the aggre- 
gate or family of sense-data; but for Plato the sense object 
becomes identified with the physical object at the moment of 
perception. The physical cause of these various sense objects 


27 The sense qualities of hard and soft are exceptions to this somato- 
centric qualification, since they take their existence from a place occupied 
by other physical objects. They are still qualities which inhere in objects 
only from a certain perspective, but the perspective is not a human perspect 
ive in all cases. 

28 The connective interpretation referred to here is Price’s way of 
designating the dependence or connection between the observer and the 
sense-data, as opposed to the selective form in which the qualities are inde- 
pendent of observers. 
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has an existential independence of its own, but the sense 
objects have neither an existential nor a causal independence. 
The sense object is a fleeting product of two physical motions. 
But at the moment when it does exist, the sense quality would 
seem to pervade a region of space, or to pervade, inhere, or 
saturate the area where the physical cause external to the 
observer is located. We cannot say, on this theory, that the 
sense quality ever is at a place simply, but only that it is from 
a place and for someone. Moreover, on Plato's version, we are 
not allowed to think of the place occupied as a fixed place 
which has permanent being; there is no single place which is 
the place of a given sense-datum. Like the sense-data them- 
selves, the places of sense-data change with every new genera- 
tion. More precisely, each sense datum and its place is some- 
thing quite definite and determinate, but since no sense-datum 
exists for more than a fleeting moment, the place of each datum 
is likewise just as fleeting. In fact, what Plato seems to be 
saying is that there are a series of places to match the series 
of sense-data. But he has said that the sense-data are parts 
of or belong to the physical cause at the moment of perception: 
If this relation of belonging to is one of identity, sense-data 
would have to be located in the places of their respective struct- 
ural causes. This fact would entail the structural features. the 
physical motions, having no single fixed place either. Plato 
does make a further assertion concerning the constant move- 
ment of physical causes of sense-data: on his theory, the entire 
world is, as we have seen, motion. But since sense-data are 
multiply located qualities of physical objects, the places of 
the sense-data and of the physical structural causes must be 
identical or cise the sense-data would not belong to their 
physical causes, if we take this relation as one of identity. 
However, difficulties arise as soon as the assertion of this 
identity of place is made, an assertion which Plato nowhere 
makes but one which he is committed to make if he means to 
interpret the relation of belonging to between sense-data and 
physical causes as the naive realist would. 

If it were possible, as is the case in hallucinations and the 
iike, to experience all the sense-data we normally do experience 
without there being any physical cause involved in their gener- 
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ation; if that is, something like phenomenalism were true, sense- 
data would exemplify spatial relations among themselves. If 
we assume a relational theory of space, we would say that such 
data have spatial relations. If we assume an absolute theory 
of space, we would then say these sense-data are located in 
space. On either asumption, there would be a space which was 
the space of sense-data. Where we introduce into our theory 
of perception a physical cause with very definite structural 
characteristics which are unsensed, as is the case with modern 
science or Plato, we have to find a location for this new factor, 
since such causes presumably could not operate in vacuo. Here 
again, we can assume either a relational or an absolute space. 
and in either event, these physical, structural causes would have 
spatial relations. But it is at this point that a problem arises: 
what is the relation between the space of sense-data and the 
space of these physical causes? Are they identica! or differ- 
ent? On a relational theory of space, it may be possible to 
have the space of sense-data and the space of their physical 
causes identical, providing we find no difficulty in saying sense- 
data, which are private and fleeting can be related spatially 
to unperceivable, permanent causes. The difference in the 
mode of existence between sense-data and physical causes, on a 
theory such as is advanced by Plato, might lead, however, on 
either a relational or an absolute theory of space, to the postula- 
tion of two spaces, a perceptual and a physical space. The fact 
that the one aspect of the object is multiply located only from 
points of view, while the other is simply located from no point 
of view, would seem to necessitate having two areas of space 
But when we say, as Plato does, that the sense-data become 
parts of the physical cause at the moment of perception, isn't 
this presupposing only one space, even in the absolute sense ? 
To see how Plato answers these questions in his theory, or to 
decide how he would answer them, since he does not consider 
these questions, it is first necessary to examine his conception of 
space. 


For most commentators, the receptacle of the Timaeus 
embodies Plato's idea of space. The receptacle is actually 
identified with space by Plato at 52B. Prior to this identifica- 
tion, the receptacle is described in various ways. It is intro- 
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duced in the discussion when the narrator is ready to describe 
the production of physical bodies, the objects of everyday 
experience. As Rivaud points out in his edition of the Timaeus, 


La théorie du lieu et celle des éléments n'interviendront que 


dune maniére incidente, et seulement dans la mesure ow elles per- 

mettent de comprendre certains faits relatifs 4 la perception. (p. 64-RT) 
Piato then proceeds to describe the receptacle as the nurse 
of becoming (49A); as that which has a permanent being, in 
opposition to the transitory existence of the qualities which 
characterize it for appearance, and as being that in which 
becoming takes place (49E-50A); as the matrix of change 
(50C); as a mother, providing only the place for the offspring 
of the Forms (50D); as being free from all qualities but cap- 
able of taking on any quality (SODE); as invisible, character- 
less, all-receiving, and partaking of the intelligible in some 
strange way (51B); and finally, as space, or that which pro- 
vides a situation for becoming and that which is known only by 
a bastard reasoning. (52B) The metaphors of the gold sub- 
stance and the various objects which can be made out of gold, 
and the perfume base which is free from all odors before the 
desired odors are instilled into it, are employed to help con- 
vey the meaning Plato wishes to attach to the receptacle. From 
the outset, we must realize that the first of these metaphors 
is misleading if we take Plato to mean that the objects which 
become in the receptacle are made out of the material of the 
receptacle. The receptacle is not matter, despite the fact that 
Zeller, Robin, and Gaston Milhaud interpret it in this way. * 
This interpretation seems, as Rivaud and Cornford suggest, to 
result from taking the first metaphor, that of the plastic mate- 
rial, too literally. On the other hand, if we take the second 
metaphor in a literal way, we arrive at the conclusion that 
the receptacle is a permanent substance underlying all change. 


2° The case of Zeller is well known. Robin clearly identifies himself 
with Zellers position in a footnote in his Platon, where he praises Zeller's 
interpretation for connecting the extension of Descartes with the mater of 
Plato in the Timaeus (p. 234, n. #1). He also refers to Milhaud’s Les Philos. 
Géométres de la Gréce, where the same position is maintained. Rivaud has 
given a thorough discussion and refutation of this interpretation in his 
Le Probléme du Devenir, pp. 297-302. 
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For Rivaud, neither conclusion is the one intended by Plato. 
Rivaud rejects as wel! the interpretation which sees in the 
receptacle the empty space, the void, of earlier pre-Socratic 
philosophers. 


Pointing out that Greek geometers and atomists had ‘ 'rai- 
sonné de l'espace avec une précision qui ne laisse rien a dési- 
rer’ and that “la physique la plus ancienne s était efforcée’ 
to define the nature of matter and to enumerate all of its pro- 
perties, Rivaud argues, 

Si Platon avait simplement voulu nous faire entendre qu il 
s agit soit de l’espace vide, soit de la substance matérielle des choses 
peut-on admettre qu il y eit trouvé tant de difficulté?” (p. 68-RT) 

The receptacle is not, for Rivaud, a new entity introduced into 
the discussion of the Timaeus. 

Le licu na pas de réalité propre: ce n'est pas, a proprement 
parler, une substance nouvelle, sajoutant aux deux substances du 
Devenir et des Formes.” (p. 68-RT) 

‘Le lieu’ is logically implicated in the separation of the elements. 
in virtue of the fact that no two elements can exist in the same 
place or can occupy the same position. The receptacle is 
necessary in order to make the distinction between the elements 
possible. Moreover, Rivaud does not believe Plato intended 
the receptacle to pre-exist, in a temporal sense, the elements. 
The concept arises out of Plato's attempt to explain the nature 
of becoming, to give a likely, rational account. For Rivaud, 
the receptacle is more a logical, methodological fact than an 
ontological ingredient of the world. 

“Le terme de xopa avait alors servi a désigner non point 
tant lespace que J intervalle logique qui sépare les contraires. Dans 
le Timée méme, il est soucieux de maintenir, malgré les emprunts 
auxquels il condescend, |'unité et la continuité de sa pensée.” 

The fact that the receptacle is the factor of necessity in the 
account of the world suggests this interpretation to Rivaud. 
for the term ‘necessity’ in Plato's writings is usually applied to 
the necessity which attaches to the nature of something, with- 
out which that something would not be what it is. For exam- 
ple, “étant donnée la nature humaine, elle comporte des désirs 


80 Le Probléme du Devenir, p. 3i1. 
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inévitables, faute desquels l’essence méme de | homme ne pour- 
rait pas étre réalisée.”” (p. 65-RT) In the same way. 
“Liintervention de la cause nécessaire [dans le Timée] est iné- 
vitable, partout ot elle rencontre une pluralité de termes, susceptibles 
de former un Tout. Par suite, elle doit se produire méme 4 | intérieur 
du Monde idéal et du Vivant en soi. C'est en vertu de la nécessité, 
que ni le Multiple, ni l'un ne pourront exister séparément en un sens 
absolu, mais devront se méler, selon des lois réguliéres, pour former 
un Univers.” (p. 65-RT) 
Reading the Sophist as asserting that “L'Idée de ]'Autre”’ is 
necessary to provide for the connection and the separation both 
of the Forms and of different genres of being, Rivaud gives 
to the receptacle a similar function. From a physical point of 
view, 
la nature du lieu va permettre, de méme, la distinction des objets 
et Jeur alternance en une méme place. La théorie du lieu apparait, 
dans le Timée, comme la transposition physique d'une théorie dialec- 
tique.’ (p. 65-RT) 
The elementary figures become for Rivaud Platonic Ideas 
encrusted with sense qualities, intermediaries between the pure 
ideas and the sensible world. The elementary, geometrical 
figures, in other words, make participation possible. 

This interpretation of the receptacle tends to take it out 
of the physical world altogether and make of it a logical con- 
cept necessitated by the combination of the Forms and becom- 
ing. But if Plato meant to write a cosmology, as Rivaud credits 
him in his Le Probléme du Devenir, such an interpretation plays 
down the ontological aspects of the receptacle. The receptacle 
is introduced as preparatory to presenting the physical genera- 
tion of perception. Thus, it would seem to have some status 
more tangible than that accorded it in Rivaud’s interpretation. 
If the receptacle is necessary to account for physical percep- 
‘ion, it must itself have some physical status. Rivaud recog- 
nizes this in his earlier book where he describes the receptacle 
as the theater in which becoming is accomplished, “L’abime 
immense et béant, dans lequel les formes vont s’ordonner’, 
where he concludes that ‘pour la premiére fois, la spéculation 
des atomistes a séparé l'espace des réalités qui le remplis- 
sent.” *' But what kind of space is the yopa? For Demos, 


' Le Probléme du Devenir, p. 314. 
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the receptacle is not space, “if we mean a pattern of definite 
positions,’’ since Plato has explicitly designated it as indetermin- 
ate. 


“Definiteness is a product of the impression of the forms upon 
the receptacle. The receptacle can only be the potency of a definite 
space in which definite things occupy definite positions: as such it is 
indefinite extendedness.” 32 

And again, 

“The receptacle is wholly indeterminate: therefore, it can be 
identified neither with physical space, which is a definite pattern of 
positions, nor with actual motion, which is a measurable phenomenon. 
It must be rather construed as the potency of matter, and of space, 
and of physical motions; as that which, when impressed by the pattern, 
becomes matter, space, motion.” *4 


if Demos is correct in these observations, we are again con- 
fronted with the problem of conceiving of a potency as exist- 
ing prior to its actuality, since Plato has said that the receptacle 
is eternal. Although the receptacle provides a seat, a locus, or 
situation for events, it is not defined in terms of them. Although 
the receptacle is described as being wholly without qualities or 
characteristics, in order to be designatable at all, it must have 
some being apart from the elements which give it recognizable 
shape and form. Can a potency fulfill this requirement ? 
Our analysis of Plato's theory of perception has revealed 
that prior to perception, the physical object motions, the flame 
and earth particles and their structural characteristics, aré in 
existence, or better, are in becoming. Since all becoming must, 
according to the Timaeus, take place somewhere, these phys- 
ical object motions, which are never sensed, must have a loca- 
tion. If the receptacle is the locus of all becoming, the physical 
object motions must exist in the receptacle. If Demos is cor- 
rect in saying the receptacle is space only when it is qualified, 
we can now say that the receptacle becomes space independent 
of human observers, since the physical object motions must 
qualify, in some way, the indeterminate receptacle. Thus, while 
the interpretation of the receptacle as potency might suggest 
that space for Plato is relative to perception in that the receptacle 
becomes space only with the imposition of sensible qualities, the 


82 Demos, The Philosophy of Plato, p. 32. 
‘3 [bid. 
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facts of the existence of physical object motions, or of micros- 
copic particles in motion prior and posterior to perception, shows 
that space is not entirely relative to perception. But now the 
question which arises is how do these unsensed aspects of 
physical objects acquire spatial properties? Do they acquire 
spatial properties by being ‘located in’ the receptacle, or by 
having a place from which they can obtain relations with other 
physical object motions? If the former, the receptacle would 
seem to be absolute space, a container of events in the physical 
sense. But the phrase ‘located in’ is ambiguous; for, if the re- 
ceptacle is only potency, how can we say physical object mo- 
tions are located in the receptacle ? Until the existence of phys- 
ical object motions, there is no actual space; with the genesis of 
such motions, space is generated also. We seem driven then 
to take the second alternative and say that the receptacle is 
not a physical factor ‘in which’ events are located in a physical 
sense, but that it is a way of expressing the ability of events, 
such as physical object motions or groups of sense-data, to 
take on spatial characteristics in their relations with one another. 
Rivaud’s logical interpretation of the receptacle is thereby 
vindicated. 


The potency which is the receptacle becomes, on this inter- 
pretation, a potency of becoming itself; but we must not identify 
the receptacle with becoming: the potential and the actual are 
distinct. The receptacle becomes, then, the logical principle 
whereby, as Rivaud pointed out, events can be distinguished 
from one another and can assume definite locations, these 
locations being defined in terms of the relations among the 
physical object motions. Since sense-data for Plato become 
parts of the physical object during perception, he seems com- 
mitted to saying that sense-data belong to the same spatial 
field as do the physical object motions. But on a relational 
theory of space, can a sensible be spatially related to a non- 
sensible ? If sense-data belong to the field of relations con- 
sisting of unsensed physical object motions, would they not 
have to take on the status of unsensed sensibilia, since this 
spatial field is defined in terms of non-sensible relations ? 
As I have remarked above, sense-data (that is, visual and 
tactual sense-data) do have spatial characteristics, but on the 
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denial of unsensed sensibilia, these relations depend upon 
human perception. The spatial field of sense-data is defined in 
terms of sensible relations. From the fact that sense-data are 
fleeting and constantly changing, the spatial relations between 
sense-data, or between groups of sense-data, are not permanent, 
as are the spatial relations of the structural qualities of objects. 
The structural spatial relations are of course changing within 
themselves, but unlike sense-data which pass in and out of 
existence taking their spatial relations with them as they pass 
out, the structural characteristics are permanent if not station- 
ary. The permanence of the spatial field of unsensed causes 
is a permanence in movement, but the fleetingness of the spa- 
tial field of sense-data consists of more than movement: it 
consists of generation and destruction. Thus, to identify the 
space of sense-data with the space of their physical causes, on 
this theory of perception, necessitates overcoming these two 
discrepancies: the fleeting versus the permanent, the sensible 
versus the non-sensible definitions of spatial fields. 

There is some question, however, as to whether relations 
were explicitly recognized by the Greeks, so that my suggested 
reading of a relational theory of space in conjunction with 
Plato's theory of perception may not be the view Plato in- 
tended. But even if we interpret the receptacle as providing 
the place in which qualities and geometrical properties take on 
spatial characteristics, the same kind of problems arise. If the 
sense-data and their physical causes are situated in the same 
area of the spatial receptacle, there is some difficulty in con- 
ceiving of such fleeting and such permanent factors of phys- 
ical objects belonging to the same area. Likewise, the diffi- 
culty of understanding how a factor which has its existence 
only when sensed can be located in the same place as those 
factors which are unsensible. Thus, on either interpretation 
of Plato's theory of space, the problems are the same although 
their solutions might turn out to be different. Plato, however, 
was not aware of these problems and consequently did not 
work out any proposed solution. The whole of the discussion 
concerning the receptacle occupies only a very small section 
in the Timaeus, so that not only can we not be certain of 
his interpretation of the receptacle, and hence of his meaning 
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of space, but it is impossible to determine how he would deal 
with this problem of the spatial location of sense-data. What 
is certain is that he distinguished two different aspects of all 
physical objects: the sensible aspect and the structural non- 
sensible aspects. In addition, it is certain that he meant to 
identify the product of perception (the sense quality), espe- 
cially of visual and tactual perception, with the non-sensible 
cause of this product. It is not clear from his writirgs just 
how this identity could be made, in view of the fact that the 
spatial relations of the two parts of physical objects appear 
to be so different. 1 am not sure we can bring together these 
two aspects of the physical object for Plato, but if we cannot 
achieve this spatial identity, sense-data will be located in a 
different space from the structural features of physical objects. 
Hence the relation of ‘belonging to’ between sense-data and 
the structural features will have to be defined only causally 
and not as a spatial identity. If the bridge can be spanned so 
that the space of sense-data is identical with or overlaps the 
space of physical object motions, then the conclusion Plato 
probably intended concerning this relation can be drawn: sense- 
data are related causally to the structural features of physical 
objects and also existentially, in the sense that physical objects 
can be said to be ‘red’, ‘hot’, ‘hard’, etc., because they really 
are these qualities; ‘red’, ‘hot’, and ‘hard’ are direct parts of 
the surfaces of physical objects. 


5. CONCLUSION 


We have now answered, in as great detail as is possible 
on the basis of Plato’s own assertions, the second and most 
important question concerning the ontological status of sense- 
data: the relation of ‘belonging to’ between sense-data and 
physical objects, on the one hand, and observers on the other. 
Even where the sense-datum can be located at the surface 
of the physical object, in a space coincident with the structural 
features of physical objects, the sense-datum is still a multi- 
ply located quality or attribute of physical objects: it still 
depends in part upon an observer, and his particular point of 
view. And even where the two spaces cannot be brought 
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together, it is clear from Plato's analysis how he meant to 
answer the first question concerning the ontological status 
of sense-data, what kind of entities are they ? Sense-data are 
not substances for either Plato or Protagoras. For Prota- 
goras they were not phases of substances either, since the 
physical object was wholly defined in terms of sense-data. 
Sense-data for Protagoras were attributes of physical objects, 
but the object was nothing over and above its attributes. The 
above analysis has disclosed that sense-data for Plato are 
also attributes of physical objects, but the object is no longer 
defined solely in terms of its attributes. There is something 
besides sense-data composing physical objects on Plato's 
theory of perception, namely, the structural, geometrical, un- 
sensed properties. Thus sense-data are attributes of something 
which is more permanent than they. If we are careful to avoid 
predicating of Plato's theory a material substratum which sup- 
ports sensible qualities, we can conclude that sense-data for 
Plato are particular existents which are attributes of substances. 
The physical object motions of the Theetetus and the structural 
features of the Timaeus fulfill the function of substance, if 
we mean by ‘substance’ that which endures for a time longer 
than an event such as lightning and which has an independ- 
ent existence. Moreover, like later developments of the con- 
cept of substance, Plato's substance is unsensed, being, like 
the receptacle, an object of inference. In fact, Plato's defi- 
nition of a physical object, which I have reconstructed, is 
very similar to that presented by Locke. For both Plato and 
Locke, a physical object is composed of three essential parts: 
a substance, a set of powers, and certain sensible qualities. 
Plato does not, as Democritus before him and Locke after 
him did, separate two sets of the sensible qualities, some of 
which have a more intimate relation to the physical object 
than others. Neither is Plato’s substance a Lockean substra- 
tum about which we have no knowledge other than that it is 
necessary in order to account for sensible qualities. Plato 
gives us explicit information concerning the substance aspect 
of physical objects (although he does not indicate how he 
thought the inference from sense-data to physical causes could 
be made in the absence of his own characterizations of the 
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latter), and unlike Locke, I do not believe Plato would say 
the structural properties of objects belong more properly to 
the object, are more of the nature of its essence, than the sens- 
idle qualities. Both are essential parts of the physical object, 
despite the fact that sensible qualities belong to physical 
objects in a multiply related way. 

The above discussion and analysis has shown, then, that 
(1) Plato's theory of perception is a version of what has 
come to be called the multiple location theory; (2) that the 
physical object on this theory consists of two basic parts, 
a sensed and an unsensed (even unsensible) aspect; (3) that 
sense-data have a duo-causal genesis, depending in part upon 
the powers and structural features of the object of which it 
is a part and also upon the human observer; (4) that the 
intelligible Forms also play an important causal role in the 
genesis of sense-data; (5) that Plato holds to a relational 
theory of space, or rather, that a relational interpretation of 
the receptacle as space seems the most plausible; (6) that 
the relation of belonging to can be defined in more than 
causal terms only if we can succeed in bringing together the 
spatial fields of sense-data and the spatial fields of the un- 
sensed structural features; and (7) that sense-data can be 
viewed as attributes of substance, when we do not mean by 
‘substance’, a Lockean substratum. 


Joun W. YoLtTon 
Oakland, California. 














MALEBRANCHE AND THE IMMATERIALISM 
OF BERKELEY * 


I 
“Mr. Berkeley, Malebranchiste de bonne foi,..."' “They 
look upon you as an extraordinary genius... ranking you 
with Father Malebranche, Norris and another...” * Such 


was the opinion of Berkeley's contemporaries. To them the 
lines of French influence upon English thought were clearer 
than to many later historians of English philosophy. In 
retracing this influence upon Berkeley, A. A. Luce in his book 
Berkeley and Malebranche presents valuable evidence to sup 
port the conclusion that Malebranche should be given equal 
weight with Locke as a source of Berkeley's philosophy. | 
agree with Luce that the opinion of Berkeley's contemporaries 
is to be seriously considered in any estimate of Berkeley and 
that there is clear evidence of the influence of Malebranche. 
However, I believe that a stronger case for Malebranche's 
influence can be made by emphasizing an aspect of Malebran- 
che’s philosophy which Luce mentions, but never fully utilizes. 
This is the clear implication of immaterialism which is to be 
found in Malebranche’s writing and which is consistent with 
the central points of his doctrine. It seems to me that the 
young Berkeley, seeking for his own satisfaction and needing 
for preferment in the church a way of avoiding without resort 
to mysticism or conventionality the deism and the materialism 
which were rapidly gaining ground, might well have seized 
upon these implications of Malebranche’s position. He would 
not have been the first to have appreciated these implications. 
although he would have been the first to have expressed them 
in popular form dissociated from the name of Malebranche. 
Berkeley's circumstances point to the likelihood of his so using 


* I am indebted to Professor Paul Schrecker of Swarthmore College 
for bringing to my attention the problem discussed in this paper. 

' Mémoires pour l'Histoire des Sciences et des Beaux-Arts, (May, 
1713), p. 921. 

* BENJAMIN Rano, Berkeley and Percival, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1914, p. 87. 
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Malebranche; his philosophical position as expressed in his 
works makes it almost certain that he did so. 

Malebranche affirmed the existence of the material world 
on the grounds of faith rather than reason. Religious dogma 
demanded the existence of the material world and Malebran- 
che, the priest, acquiesced. Reason found the existence of the 
material world doubtful and, indeed, unnecessary. The exist- 
ence of a material world different from and apart from minds 
conflicts with the proof of the economy of God's nature which 
Malebranche offered. Further, in inquiring into the probable 
nature of the material world Malebranche never successfully 
avoided the conclusion that apart from a mind the material 
world is nothing. Malebranche thus came close to proving that 
the assumption of a material world is unnecessary even for 
theology, but the explicit statement of such a conclusion would 
have been too open a break with the church for a faithful 
member. Surely, however, the weight of Malebranche’s reason- 
ing and its implications for immaterialism would not be lost on 
one already interested in arguments against materialism. Ber- 
keley's interest was such and Luce has shown that Berkeley 
read Malebranche carefully. Malebranche was the only thinker 
clearly inclining toward immaterialism whom Berkeley read. 
Is Malebranche, then, not the source of Berkeley's immate- 
rialism ? 

Luce answers this question in the negative. “If Berkeley's 
immaterialism had a source other than his own genius, there 
is, I think, no clear evidence as to what that source was... 
Immaterialism, as expounded in the Principles, was a new thing. 
It was Berkeley's invention. He was ‘the founder of a sect 
called the Immaterialists’. No study of sources is likely to 
upset his claim to that title.” * It is doubtful that no study of 
the sources is likely to upset Berkeley's claim to be the founder 
of the English sect called the Immaterialists, but this is evid- 
ently not the extent of Luce’s claim. Luce’s broader claim is 
that Berkeley's immaterialism was a stroke of genius and 
that no source for it can be found. ‘Immaterialism’ for Luce 


Luce, A. A.. Berkeley and Malebranche, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1934, p. 56. 
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seems to have principally a negative connotation, meaning 
‘denial of the existence of matter’. For example: “Berkeley 
wanted no half measure. He was not content to deny the 
matter of metaphysicians. He did so, but he went farther and 
denied the matter of the ‘man in the street’.’* Any more 
positive meaning of ‘immaterialism’ seems out of line with 
Luce’s contention that Berkeley's immaterialism was original 
whereas his theory of ideas was influenced by Malebranche. 
Since there are clear implications of the denial of matter in 
the writing of Malebranche, it seems only fair to acknowledge 
Malebranche as a source of Berkeley's immaterialism and assert 
this in contradiction to Luce’s statement that “Malebranche 
was a ‘patron of matter’; he could not therefore teach imma- 
terialism.”’ ° 


Luce’s preoccupation with Berkeley's theory of ideas is 
probably the major cause behind Luce’s denial of Malebran- 
che's influence on Berkeley's immaterialism. Luce’s principal 
objective in his book is to prove that like Malebranche ‘Ber- 
keley’s world is seen in God."'* To this motive may be attri- 
buted the cursoriness of Luce’s review of Malebranche’s meta- 
physics and the failure to appreciate the weight of its implica- 
tions. Luce finds the bulk of evidence of Malebranche’s in- 
fluence through examining Berkeley's theory of ideas. He 
believes that Berkeley learned from Malebranche that ideas 
originate in God, that ideas are metaphysically more sub- 
stantial than Locke suggested and that a non-ideational under- 
standing is possible. The meaning which Malebranche attaches 
to the term ‘idea’ is held to be the meaning which Berkeley 
adopts and which enables Berkeley to construct an ideational 
world. “Malebranche did more than weaken the evidence for 
matter. He showed Berkeley, if I mistake not, how to construct 
a system dispensing with matter.”* A system can be con- 
structed without using matter by using ideas and this Berkeley 
is held to have learned from Malebranche. “The ideas under 


* Ibid., p. 61. 
* Ibid., p. 51. 
“ Ibid., p. 124. 
* {bid., p. 83. 
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discussion in the Search, as in the Principles are the ideas of, 
or for Berkeley, the ideas which constitute the material world.” > 
Malebranche’s substantial ‘ideas’ were the proper model for 
Berkeley s idea-things.""" It would certainly be amiss to deny 
that Malebranche influenced Berkeley's theory of ideas, though 
the direct relation of model to copy seems to depend on an 
oversimplification of both theories of ideas. It leaves out of 
account the different uses of the term ‘idea’ as found in Male- 
branche and neglects the archetypal idea sometimes mentioned 
in Berkeley. However, leaving this aside for the moment the 
given quotations exemplify Luce’s central thesis. This thesis 
is supported by evidence that Malebranche influenced Berke- 
ley's views concerning God as the origin of ideas, influenced 
the attack on abstract ideas and suggested the non-ideational 
notions which constitute the understanding of spirits. 


In short, Luce believes that “leaving matter out of account, 
which Malebranche the monk retained but Malebranche the 
thinker discounted, there is little else [than occasionalism] to 
separate the two systems as philosophies of ideas.” '’ Male- 
branche is to be credited then with influencing Berkeley's epis- 
temology, but not his metaphysics. The line seems to be too 
sharply drawn and only half the picture presented. If Berke- 
ley's denial of matter is not to be divorced from his affirmation of 
ideas” '' neither is his affirmation and resulting theory of 
ideas to be divorced from his denial of matter. Malebranche 
must be given credit as a source for both aspects of Berkeley's 
work. 


II 


The implications for immaterialism in Malebranche’s phil- 
osophy may be exhibited by a brief examination of some essen- 
tial features of Malebranche’s metaphysics and epistemology. 
Malebranche's theory concerning the nature of the real and 
the relations between the different types of real beings leads 


S Ibid., p. 76. 

® [bid., p. 77. 

'° Tbid., p. 90. Brackets mine. 
' Ibid., p. 71. 
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logically to the denial of matter as an effective or necessary 
agent. This conclusion is supported by Malebranche’s inabil- 
ity to prove deductively that the external world does exist. 

The principle of the economy of God is of central impor- 
tance to Malebranche's principal theses concerning the relation 
of God and finite spirits. God's essential attribute is seen 
by Malebranche after the manner of Descartes and mediaeval 
philosophy to be independence or absoluteness. “‘L’essence de 
Dieu, c'est son étre absolu.”” '* To exist absolutely is to exist 
independently of relations to other beings. to be dependent 
only upon self for existence. So to exist implies a power which 
originates with and is identical with the absolute being. Male- 
branche saw clearly as did his contemporary, Spinoza, that 
such independence implies infinity: ...son nom véritable est 
CELUI QUI EST, c'est-a-dire l'étre sans restriction, tout 
étre, infini et universel.”’ '* Since God is found to be absolutely 
infinite, Malebranche infers that God possesses infinite power. 
wisdom and goodness. From God's wisdom Malebranche 
deduces the necessity of the principle of economy. 

The deduction is made explicit in the sixteenth éclaircisse- 
ment of the edition of 1678, an éclaircissement suppressed in 
later editions. In this éclaircissement, Malebranche suggests 
that were God to employ superfluous means to achieve his 
ends, ignorance of simpler measures or the existence of action 
without design or reason would be implied. Either implication 
would contradict the principle of God's infinite and perfect 
intellect. Hence Malebranche concludes “... il y a contradic- 
tion que Dieu n‘agisse point par les voies les plus simples.” '* 
This conclusion without the deduction from the principle of 
God's perfect wisdom had appeared earlier in the body of the 
Recherche de Vérité. “Ce qui marque sa sagesse et sa 
puissance n'est pas de faire de petites choses par de grands 
moyens, cela est contre la raison et marque une intelligence 
bornée. Mais au contraire, c'est de faire de grandes choses 
par des moyens trés simples et trés faciles.”’ '° 


12 MALEBRANCHE, De la Recherche de la Vérité, Paris, 1945, I, iii, 249. 
13 [bid., I, iii, 271. 

14 [bid., III, 299. 

15 Tbid., I, iii, 248. 
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The principle of economy directs Malebranche to his 
famous principle that man sees all essences in God. The idea 
of the essence of each created thing and the eternal laws are 
held to be included in God's mind by virtue of His perfect 
wisdom. That each individual should have or receive a set of 
ideas of essences and of the eternal laws would be unnecessary, 
it God could reveal his own ideas to the individual mind on 
ippropriate occasions. God can so reveal himself, for, though 
absolute, he is yet a thinking being and not wholly other than 
the finite minds which understand. ‘Dieu est trés étroitement 
uni a nos ames par sa présence de sorte qu'on peut dire qu'il est 
le lieu des esprits.""'® Since God can so reveal his ideas to 
finite minds, the principle of economy assures that this must 
be the case. In apprehending the essences and eternal laws 
men do not, then, according to Malebranche, apprehend exactly 
similar ideas, but the same idea, and hence they on all occasions 
see all things in God. 

The question must now be raised as to whether or not 
consistency with the principle of economy does not demand 
the denial of the existence of matter. I believe that the denial 
of the existence of matter is one of the implications of this 
principle as it is stated and used in the context of Malebran- 
che's writings. Given the principle of economy and Malebran- 
che's theory of perception and imagination there is no real 
function for matter. Given the belief that the essences are only 
in God's mind as required by the principle of economy there is 
nothing left for matter to be. Whether one considers Male- 
branche's statements concerning the nature of matter or those 
concerning the role of material substance in relation to other 
substances one finds evidence that matter is unnecessary and 
clear implications of immaterialism. 

According to Malebranche’s theory, perception involves 
two factors, recognition of the object, which is effected by 
the idea of its essence, and the sensations felt by the perci- 
pient. As noted above the idea of the essence is in the mind 
of God and revealed by Him. The sensations are caused not 
py the object, but by God. “Le sentiment est une modification 


Ibid.. 1, ini, 248 
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de notre Ame, et c'est Dieu qui la cause en nous.” '* God 
causes it in that He created the soul, conserves it and acts 
on it through the single act of His general will. As created the 
soul is less than God and, hence, finite. Being finite it is on 
occasion subject to such imperfect modes of apprehension as 
sensation, imagination and emotion. These are but modifica- 
tions or modes of thought and less perfect than understanding. 
It is as though an imperfect being, sometimes able to see clearly, 
has at other times due to its own weakness to accept a poor 
symbol for that which, even were it revealed, it has not the 
capacity to see clearly. “Ce qu'on trouve d’abord dans la 
pensée de l'homme, c'est qu elle est trés limitée."’ '’ ‘La pensée 
toute seule est donc proprement ce qui constitue l'essence de 
l'esprit et les différentes maniéres de penser, comme sentir et 
imaginer ne sont que les modifications dont il est capable.” '~ 
Feeling and imagination, unlike understanding, present only 
particulars and never approach that simplicity of being which 
for Malebranche is reality. “Ce que nous voyons nest qu'un 
ou plusieurs étres en particulier; et nous ne comprenons point 
cette simplicité parfaite de Dieu qui renferme tous étres.”’ '" 

God does not possess sensations or emotions, but he knows 
the limitations of men having created them with such limita- 
tions. Given a set of circumstances, God looks to the individual 
and, knowing of what the individual is capable, acts to pro- 
duce what is appropriate to the individual. The result of such 
action of God is sensation. The sensations under similar cir- 
cumstances differ for different individuals either because there 
is a difference in the activity of God or because there are dif- 
ferences in the capacities of the individuals involved. “... je 
ne dis pas que nous en [les choses matérielles et sensibles] 
ayons en Dieu les sentiments, mais seulement que c'est Dieu 
qui agit en nous.”*® “...c’est de sa puissance qu'ils [les 
esprits] recoivent toutes leurs modifications.” *' 


't@ Tbid., I, iii, 253. 


'7 Jbid., I, iii, 219. 
‘8 [bid., I, iii, 215. 
'§ [bid., 1, iii, 249. 
20 Jbid., I, iii, 253. Brackets mine. 
21 Jbid., 1, iii, 255. Brackets mine. 
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A material world has often been invoked to explain per- 
ception and felt to be necessary for this reason. Descartes, 
for example, is led from a consideration of the existence and 
goodness of God together with the nature of perception to the 
conclusion that material substance exists. A material world is 
not necessary to explain perception for Malebranche and its 
existence is not to be inferred from the fact of perception. 
“Je demeure d’accord que la foi oblige a croire qu'il y a des 
corps, mais pour l’évidence, il me semble qu'elle n'est point 
entiére, et que nous ne sommes point invinciblement porté a 
croire qu il y ait quelque autre chose que Dieu et notre esprit.”’ *” 
One might be tempted to reply that within Malebranche’s 
system matter is necessary to perception to provide the circum- 
stance or occasion for the appearance of sensation and revela- 
tion of the idea. But, so to argue would be to overlook God's 
power. It is not the circumstance which determines the mani- 
festation of God's power or wisdom. No created thing has 
real power to affect other created things, to say nothing of 
affecting God. “...je ne puis trouver de force, d’efficace, de 
puissance, que dans la volonté de |'étre infiniment parfait.” ** 
It is rather that God freely chooses by the act of his single 
general will which is not completely understood by man to act 
or reveal his wisdom on a given occasion. “'...il faut avouer 
qu'on ne peut pas comprendre... comment sa volonté demeu- 
rant toujours la méme et toujours conforme 4a l’ordre se diver- 
sifie par rapport aux différents étres quelle produit et qu'elle 
conserve. ** 

If matter is not necessary as cause or occasion of percep- 
tion, then there seems to be no function for matter within 
reality as Malebranche describes it. Malebranche asserts fre- 
quently that man is a soul related to a body. If this is true 
then either this relation makes a difference to the soul or it 
does not. It has already been shown that according to Male- 
branche the material world is not the cause of ideas of under- 
standing, imagination or perception. The material world is 


22 [bid., Il, 30. 
23 Tbid., Ill, 124. 
24 Jbid., III, 300. 
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not necessary to the exercise of such freedom as Malebranche 
believes man to possess, for this freedom is defined by Male- 
branche in terms of ideas and conscious inclination and is oper- 
ative in the context of ideas and inclination, not in the realm of 
matter.** Furthermore, matter cannot within this system be 
the efficient cause or final goal of the soul's existence, for 
Malebranche states that God created the soul and that the 
good for the soul is to be found in God. Hence, one must con- 
clude that the relation in which the body and the physical 
world of which the body is a part stand to the soul makes no 
difference to and is external to the latter. If this is the case. 
then either the material world has a purpose and function 
which does not concern man or it has no function in Malebran- 
che’s system. However, the material world cannot exist for 
its own sake, for it is only God that exists in this way. The 
only suggestion Malebranche offers to explain why the material 
world should exist is that it is a means of revealing God's 


‘wisdom and power.*" But for the material world to reveal 

Berkeley faces a similar problem in trying to explain why God should 
have created perceptions in finite spirits. “... what reason can be assigned 
why God should make us, upon a close inspection into his works, behold 
so great variety of ideas.’ (Principles, p. 64) His answer, significantly 
similar to Malebranche's, is no more satisfactory. “...Those things... 


may be very naturally explained and have a proper and obvious use 
assigned them when they are considered only as marks or signs for our 
information.” (Principles, p. 59) 


God's power and wisdom to God would be superfluous; and 
the material world cannot exhibit God's nature to man since 
man is aware of God and God's works through the medium 
of ideas and sensations which are not caused by the physical 
universe. The remaining alternative is that there is no real 
function for material substance in Malebranche's system. 
Since all that Malebranche believes to be possible on the as- 
sumption that matter exists is also possible within the frame- 
work of the theory on the assumption that matter does not 
exist, one seems inevitably led to the conclusion that, if, as 
Malebranche maintains. God acts always in the simplest and 
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most efficient way, then there is no need to assume the exist- 
ence of matter as something apart from mind. Malebranche’s 
theory of the nature of God and his relation to matter and 
mind seems clearly to imply immaterialism. 

A similar implication is to be found through considera- 
tion of Malebranche's remarks concerning the nature of matter. 
Malebranche and Descartes agree that material substance 
and thinking substances are completely unlike. “L’esprit et le 
corps, la substance qui pense et celle qui est étendue, sont deux 
genres d’étres tout a fait différents et enti¢rement opposés: 
ce qui convient a l'un ne peut convenir a l'autre.” *** God is 
for Malebranche a thinking being. “Dieu est esprit, il pense, 
il veut.” ** Matter is then to be distinguished from God as 

One is at this point tempted to evoke again the principle of economy 
to discover implications of immaterialism. If God is a thinking substance 
and by nature necessary, and if whatever properties are attributable to 
thinking substance are to be denied to material substance, then material 
substance is unnecessary by nature. If it is unnecessary by nature. then, 
according to the principle of economy, God would not have created it. 
well as from finite minds. It is at least different from both. 
It is non-thinking, non-willing and non-simple. Even the 
human soul with its myriad ideas, feelings, emotions and sensa- 
tions possesses more of unity and simplicity than does the 
material substance. The soul's changes are modifications within 
it and do not make it divisible from itself. Material substance 
is on the contrary divisible and its divisibility follows from 
its single positive attribute, extension. 

To maintain that extension is an attribute of material 
substance is either to deny the term attribute any meaning 
in this connection or to assert that material substance is that 
which is extended. To hold that material substance is that 
which is extended is to say that in some sense it is more than 
extension taken as an attribute. But this Malebranche denies. © 
‘Puisque la matiére n'est qu'un seul étre, il est manifeste que 
la matiére n'est rien autre chose que l’étendue.” ** Malebran- 
che seems in the section cited to be struggling with the meaning 
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of ‘essential attribute’ and in spite of statements that exten- 
sion is the essence of material substance his final conclusion 
seems to be that the essence of the being is the being. True. 
Malebranche maintains that the essence of matter taken by 
itself does not imply existence, nevertheless, given existence, 
the essence of matter or any other substance seems to be iden- 
tified with the substance itself. This is to read out of ‘essential 
attribute’ any significant meaning. This interpretation of 
Malebranche's view of material substance is supported by Male- 
branche’s assignment of the tendency to believe that there is 
something more to substance than its essence, not to any expe- 
rience of the reality in question, but to the fact that each idea 
of the human mind is a specification of the general idea of 
being. This idea always hovers in the background of thought 
ind obscures issues and ideas for those who are not clear 
about the process of thought. If this view that material sub- 
stance is not different from its essence be accepted, as I believe 
it implicity is in Malebranche's philosophy, then the difference 
between the essence of material substance and the idea of 
that essence is obscured, leaving the way open to an imma- 
terialist interpretation of extension. One sympathetic to such 
an interpretation might reflect that, if the essence of matter 
were wholly different from the idea of the essence, then the 
essence of matter would be unintelligible. And. indeed, this 
would be expected of a substance completely other than think- 
ing substance. Malebranche himself suggests this as is evi- 
denced in his maintaining that bodies are not intelligible in them- 
selves.*” However, God being intelligent would not create 
that which is irrational and in any case an unintelligible essence 
seems self-contradictory. Thus, in considering the nature of 
material substance as described by Malebranche one can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that material substance as something 
wholly other than mind does not exist. 

This conclusion seems to be supported by the difficulty 
which Malebranche encounters in explaining God's relation 
to matter. As before noted Malebranche's definition of the 
nature of God brings one close to the position of Spinoza. God 
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being absolute and infinite must in some sense include every- 
thing. Perhaps the simplest way to explain the relation between 
God and material substance, given this definition of God, is to 
affirm that God is a material as well as a spiritual being. How- 
ever, Malebranche’s religious training was too firmly fixed to 
permit the acceptance of this alternative. The only remaining 
alternative wholly consistent with the definition of God leads 
to immaterialism. This alternative would state that there is no 
material substance apart from minds, but only the idea of 
eatension and the symbolic representation of a set of its pos- 
sibilities which is man’s sense experience. Malebranche tries 
to find a middle ground between these alternatives, but I do 
not believe he is wholly successful. His conclusion that the idea 
of extension is the archetype in God's mind after which material 
substance was fashioned seems to be closer to immaterialism 
than to Spinoza. At least it does not seem to require that 
material substance be wholly other than mind. Creation of the 
material world might consistently with this definition consist 
merely in the willing that a set of possible extensions be pre- 
sented to finite minds. through the medium of perception. 
Indeed consistency with the principle that the material world 
can be understood seems to require this or a similar interpreta- 
tion of Malebranche’s definition. Again one seems forced to 
conclude that the concept of material substance as something 
apart from minds is not in keeping with the principles of Male- 
branche's system. 

In proving the existence of the external world Male- 
branche had to resort to faith. Whereas it is not unlikely that 
one might have to resort to faith to be assured that the existing 
material world is the simplest or best possible in view of God's 
purpose, one might wonder why Malebranche needed to resort 
to faith to prove the existence of any material world at all. 
The doubts raised by Malebranche in trying to solve the prob- 
lem might well have been suggestive of immaterialism to his 
contemporaries and to Berkeley in particular. 

Malebranche’s difficulty in determining whether or not 
the external world exists has its origin in his theory of percep- 
tion. His theory of perception offers the definition of sensa- 
tions which makes them modifications of the soul and not 
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existent in the manner of the physical world. Malebranche 
also remarks that these perceptions are caused not by material 
objects, which can not act on mind, but ‘pas une action qui 
n'a rien de sensible et que nous n'apercevons pas.” This theory 
teads to the conclusion that “...les sensations de l’a4me n'ont 
aucun rapport nécessaire au dehors... ainsi toutes les sensa- 
tions dont nous sommes capables pourraient subsister sans 
qu'il y eut aucun objet hors de nous.” *° 

A striking parallel between Berkeley and Malebranche is 
worth nothing here. The above quotation in Malebranche might 
well have inspired its analogue in the Principles: "'...it is 
possible we might be affected with all the ideas we have now, 
though no bodies existed without resembling them. Hence it is 
evident the supposition of external bodies is not necessary for 
the producing of ideas.”’** This remark of Berkeley's also 
echoes his own earlier remark in the Commonplace Book: ‘All 
our sensations may be, and sometimes actually are without 
them [material objects]. ** Whether or not Berkeley had 
exactly the above noted passage of the Recherche in mind when 
he wrote the quoted statements from the Principles is an inter- 
esting conjecture, but it is the close similarity of thought which 
is significant in revealing Malebranche's influence. Having 
adopted a theory of perception which makes it possible for the 
perceptions to exist whether or not the material world exists 
Malebranche found it difficult to ascertain and Berkeley found 
it easy to deny the existence of the external material world. 

Malebranche did not make his problem any easier for 
himself by the development of his theory of perception. The 
elaboration of the theory led not only to the conclusion that 
sensations might exist though there were no material objects, 
but also to the conclusion that perceptions were not represent- 
ative of material objects. This was not to say that a one to one 
correspondence could not be established between material ob- 
jects and perceptions, but merely to indicate that no accurate 


0 Tbid., I, i, 3 and III, 247. 

' BerKeLey, George, The Works of George Berkeley, edited by 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1901, I, 267; Also 
I, 268 and 435 
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information concerning objects is derivable from perception. 
... c'est que nos sensations qui ne sont point distinguées de 
nous, et qui par conséquent ne peuvent jamais représenter rien 
de distingué de nous.’ ** Thus for both Berkeley and Male- 
branche perceived ideas are not and cannot be caused by 
material objects and, further do not represent anything mate- 
rial. For Berkeley this meant that the external material world 
did not exist. For Malebranche it made clear the inadequacy 
of perception and the need for other means of determining 
the existence of the material world. 


However when it is realized that Malebranche also denies 
that the abstract idea of extension can assure one of the exist- 
ence of the external world, the problem for Malebranche is 
seen to be acute. The abstract idea of extension can reveal 
only the nature of the possible. “... il est évident qu'on pour- 
rait absolument avoir la perception de cette idée, sans qu'il y 
eit de monde créé.” ** In a similar situation Descartes took 
recourse to God's goodness and the introspectively apprehended 
feeling of certainty that corporeal objects cause perceptions 
to prove by reason the existence of the external world. Male- 
branche recognized the force of Descartes’ argument but found 
it inconclusive. 


Malebranche was in a more difficult position than was 
Descartes. Whereas Descartes admitted that he had a clear 
and distinct idea of the self, Malebranche denied that there 
was any such idea. Hence, whereas Descartes was certain 
that he did not have the means to correct a judgment to which 
he was led by a strong ‘natural inclination”, Malebranche 
could not be certain of this. Malebranche saw no self-contra- 
diction in holding that, although God is good and does not 
deceive man, yet man may be mistaken in believing judgments 
to which he is led by natural inclination. The judgments to 
which one is led by natural inclination are not logically neces- 
sary. One believes such judgments, Malebranche maintains, 
not because the opposite is self-contradictory, but becatise one 
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chooses to believe them.**° Hence, Malebranche concludes that 
a  stronge inclination” to believe a judgment to be true, absence 
of evidence that the judgment is false and the fact that God 
is not a deceiver do not together constitute sufficient evidence 
for affirming the existence of the external world. Man might 
have means for correcting such a judgment, there might be 
unattended evidence against it and in any case man can with- 
hold assent to this proposition, if he chooses, which fact in itself 
might be enough corrective power for a human mind. It is thus 
evident that neither reason nor perception can according to 
Malebranche secure unassailable proof of the existence of the 
external world. 


In consequence Malebranche rests the truth of the judg- 
ment that there is an external world on faith. Revelation alone 
teaches that God created an external world and that natural 
inclination and corrected sense perceptions may be trusted. 
Perception and inclination are thus reinstated as being of 
limited reliability. 


Ill 


The doubts cast by Malebranche on the existence of the 
material world and other finite spirits, though resolved by him 
to his own satisfaction, did not pass unnoticed by his contem- 
poraries. An article appeared in 1704 in “Mémoires pour |'His- 
toire des Sciences et des Beaux-Arts Recueillis par |'Ordre 
de Son Altesse Sérénissimé Monseigneur Prince Souverain de 
Dombes,”’ popularly known as the “Journal de Trévoux’’, pro- 
testing Descartes’ doubt of the external world. Another ar- 
ticle in 1705, quite apparently referring to Malebranche, al- 
though he was not specifically named, declared doubt of the 
external world to be inconsistent with belief in the Bible and in 
revelation.*® This criticism may have had specific reference 
to Malebranche’s assertion that belief in the existence of the 
external world is not a condition of faith in the teaching of 
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the Scripture.** Malebranche held that faith comes first and 
consequent upon its belief in the existence of the external world. 
The possibility of rational doubt remaining was, however, 
held to be a ‘‘scandale pour le Christianisme.”’ ** 


The “Journal de Trévoux” also referred to a Malebran- 
chian solipsist, and by its cursory and somewhat scornful 
reference gave clear indication of its opinion of this way of 
thought and of assumptions which left the way open to it. The 
reference is particularly interesting in that it appeared in a 
brief, routine announcement of Berkeley's Principles and rep- 
resented a considered opinion that Berkeley was to be classified 
with the more radical followers of Malebranche. 

Un de nous connait dans Paris un Malebranchiste qui va plus 
loin que Mr. Berkeley, il lui a soutenu fort sérieusement dans une 
longue dispute, qu'il est trés probable, qu'il soit le seul étre créé qui 
existe et que non seulement il n'y ait point de corps, mais qu'il n'y ait 
point dautre esprit créé que lui; c est 4 ceux qui croient que nous ne 
voyons qu'un monde intelligible a prouvé qu'on porte trop loin leurs 
principes.*” 

It is clear from this that the editors of the “Journal de Trévoux” 
recognized the possibility of solipsistic inferences from Male- 
branche’s position and the passage suggests that someone 
actually drew these inferences. Although the name of the solip- 
sist is not mentioned, this brief passage is held to have influ- 
enced historians of philosophy in the eighteenth and nineteeth 
centuries and to have been the evidence for the belief that a 
group of Malebranchian solipsists existed in Paris. 


Dr. Paul Schrecker has in a manuscript, which I have 
had the privilege of consulting, suggested that the statements 
of one of Malebranche’s disciples might qualify him to be the 
solipsist mentioned in the ‘Journal de Trévoux”. This disciple 
was the Abbé de Lannion, who in 1678 published Méditations 
sur la Métaphysique under the pseudonym, Guillaume Wander. 
This work was reprinted under the same pseudonym by Bayle 
in the Recueil de quelques Piéces curieuses concernant la Philo- 
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sophie de Monsieur Descartes.*** In the Méditations the Abbé 
de Lannion agreed with Malebranche concerning knowledge 
of the content of other souls and of their existence. He repeated 
Malebranche’s opinion that other souls are known neither by 
idea, by themselves nor by feeling. Rather, he believed them 
to be apprehended by conjecture which he explained thus: 


Ce qui me fait conjecturer quils (les autres esprits) existent, 
cest quil me vient quelquefois des pensées, auxquelles ma _ volonté 
na point de part, qui sont accompagnées de certaines sensations que 
j appelle son, dont je ne suis pas l'occasion, et qui me paraissent avoir 
un tel rapport, et une telle liaison avec mes pensées propres, qu elles 
y répondent exactement. I] est vray que Dieu peut immédiatement, 
et par lui scul, entretenir ce commerce de pensées avec mon esprit: 
mais ces pensées sont telles quelles me portent naturellement a croire 
qu il y a quelque esprit semblable au mien, qui les a concues et qui 
a voulu qu’elles me fussent communiquées.” 4° 


Before reaching this conclusion Lannion had found it possible 


to doubt and even difficult to believe that anything other than 
himself and God existed. 


...je trouve si peu de rapport entre la maniére dont il me 
semble que Dieu doit agir, et le long détour qu'il luy faudroit prendre 
en créant de l'entendue pour me le faire voir, que je m’accuserois 
d'imprudence d’avoir jugé autre fois qu'il existoit hors de moy quelque 
autre étre que Dieu; et d'opiniatreté, de ce que j ay présentement tant 
de peine a me persuader qu'il n'existe aucun corps, si la foi, qui est 
au dessus de ma raison, ne m'ordonnoit de la croire.*! 


Although the Abbé de Lannion digresses from Malebranche's 
doctrine the influence of Malebranche on his views is evident 
and Lannion’s conclusions are clearly closer to solipsism than 
those of Malebranche. At least his position is sufficiently close 


to solipsism to have perhaps merited for him the notice in the 
“Journal de Trévoux”’. 


s%® Amsterdam, 1684, p. 277-33. Reference from Dr. Schrecker’s 
manuscript. 
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Leibniz in a letter to Malebranche indicated that he gave 
careful attention to the Méditations believing them to be written 
by Malebranche himself. ‘J'ai aussi regu la Méditations sur la 
Métaphysique que je ne puis aussi attribuer qu’a vous, ou au 
moins 4 ce M. L’Abbé Catelan, 4 qui vous donnez les Conver- 
sations Chrétiennes. J'ai lu ces Méditations, non pas comme 
on lit un livre ordinaire, mais avec soin.” * In reply Malebran- 
che noted that “l’'auteur des Méditations Métaphysiques est 
M. l'abbé de Lannion.” ** But he did not reply to Leibniz’s 
detailed criticisms of Lannion's work. 


Leibniz raised a problem in the course of his letter which 
was pertinent to Malebranche’s philosophy as well as that of 
Lannion whose Meditations apparently focussed attention on 
the question. He noted that if only the body or extension is 
known clearly, then the distinction between body and mind 
has not been established. He suggested that possibly the dis- 
tinction is due to ignorance and that “la pensée renferme | éten- 
due d'une maniére qui nous est inconnue.” ‘* Malebranche 
did not include a reply to this criticism any more than to the 
others in his letter, but an addition * first appearing in the fifth 
edition (1700) of the Recherche and again in the sixth edition 
bears directly on the point and may have been Malebranche’s 
delayed defense. In this addition, however, Malebranche mere- 
ly repeats his assertion that one can be certain without having 
a clear idea of the soul that extended substance is a substance. 
Leibniz’s problem remains unanswered and his suggestion un- 
refuted. If the suggestion that mind might include extension 
could occur to Leibniz upon reflection on Malebranche’s philo- 
sophy, then it seems quite possible that a similar reflection might 
have occurred to Berkeley. The confusion of Malebranche 
with Lannion on the part of Leibniz is significant in that it is a 
further indication of the opinion of Malebranche’s contempor- 
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aries concerning the meaning and implications of his writing. 
A position closer to idealism and solipsism than Malebranche 
would have accepted was felt to be compatible with his writing. 


The remarks in the “Journal de Trévoux"’ might well have 
come to Berkeley's attention. The “Journal” was widely 
known in England and probably known in Dublin where 
Berkeley between 1704 and 1712 was formulating his own 
philosophy. It is possible that Berkeley was acquainted with 
Bayle’s Recueil de quelques Piéces curieuses concernant la 
Philosophie de Monsieur Descartes in which was reprinted 
the Méditations of Lannion. There is only one reference 
in the Commonplace Book to Bayle, but he is there asso- 
ciated with Malebranche and other Cartesians as might be 
natural had Berkeley read the Recueil. “Bayles, Malebran- 
che's, &c. arguments do not seem to prove against Space, but 
only against Bodies." “I agree on nothing w™ the Cartesians 
as to y® existence of Bodies & Qualities.” * 


If Berkeley did read either the ‘Journal’ or Bayle’s 
Recueil, then it seems very likely that they could have been 
suggestive of lines along which the Malebranche’s philosophy 
might be developed and of what in Malebranche might safely 
be used and what should be avoided. If Berkeley did not read 
either the journal or the book, they are still significant as indic- 
ative of the type of thinking relative to Malebranche which 
was current at the time and which would certainly have come 
to Berkeley's attention with the development of his interest 
in the Recherche. 


IV 


Berkeley continually complains in the course of his fami- 
liar arguments against the being of material substance of the 
emptiness of the concept of such a substance, and defies the 
reader to find any function for a substance deprived of pri- 
mary and secondary qualities and completely other than spirit 
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or soul, even granted that such exists. It seems quite possible 
that these reflections might have been suggested upon reading 
the Recherche as well as by reading Locke. In fact, many cri- 
ticisms seem to have more point relevant to Malebranche, since 
Locke does grant to material substance powers and, consequent- 
ly, functions which Malebranche in criticism of Descartes had 
already denied. I believe, therefore, that immaterialism might 
have suggested itself to,Berkeley in the attempt, which any 
critical reader must make, to follow the implications and to 
solve the problems of Malebranche’s theory concerning the 
nature of material substance and its relation to God. This pos- 
sibility in itself might be sufficient evidence that Malebranche 
was the source of Berkeley's Immaterialism. However, there 
is more definitive evidence. 


Berkeley appreciated the fact that in Malebranche’s phil- 
osophy the existence of the material world as an occasion of 
God's activity is inconsistent with the economy of God's 
activity. Berkeley approved Malebranche’s thesis that God acts 
according to the principle of economy and himself held that 
God acts according to this principle. ‘It being visible that the 
aforesaid methods are absolutely necessary in order to work- 
ing by the most simple and general rules and after a steady and 


consistent manner: which argues both the wisdom and good- 
ness of God.” 


In the second dialogue between Hylas and Philonous there 
occurs a section in which the reference to Malebranche is 
explicit and definite. In criticism of Philonous, Hylas states: 

It cannot be denied there is something highly serviceable to 
religion in what you advance. But do you not think it looks very 
like a notion entertained by some eminent moderns, of seeing all 


things in God ? 


Philonous objects to the comparison and replies 
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Many more difficulties and objections there are which occur at 
first view against this hypothesis; but I shall only add, that it is liable 
to all the absurdities of the common hypothesis, in making a created 
world exist otherwise than in the mind of a Spirit. Besides all which 
it hath this peculiar to itself; that it makes that material world serve 
to no purpose. And, if it pass for a good argument against other 
hypotheses in the sciences, that they suppose Nature. or the Divine 
wisdom, to make something in vain, or do that by tedious roundabout 
methods which might have been performed in a much more easy and 
compendious way, what shall we think of that hypothesis which sup- 
poses the whole world made in vain?” 4§ 

In the next speech of Philonous, Malebranche is mentioned 
by name so there can be no doubt whom Berkeley had in 
mind here. The same criticism finds briefer statement at 
several points in the Principles,*’ but the quoted passage from 
the Dialogues is the clearest indication that is was Malebran- 
che, rather than some other Cartesian, whom Berkeley had in 
mind. 


Luce notes the criticisms in the Principles,“’ but seems to 
have missed the reference in the Dialogues. Since Malebran- 


che is not specifically mentioned in the criticisms of the Prin- 
ciples, Luce seems to feel that there is some doubt as to whether 
or not the criticisms are directed against Malebranche. I 
believe that the reference in the Dialogues removes any ground 
for doubt on this score. Luce also seems to overlook the signi- 
ficance of the passages with their “probable” reference to 
Malebranche which he quotes. Luce mentions the passages to 
throw light on Berkeley's view of God's power and operation 
and goes on to other problems. However, it is but a step from 
recognition that according to the principle of economy matter 
is unnecessary to the formulation of an immaterialistic hypo- 
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thesis. Luce does not at any point seem to appreciate the 
weight of the passages as evidence of a Malebranchian origin of 
immaterialism. However, the references in the Principles and 
Dialogues together with the criticisms of the doctrine of mate- 
rial substance, which would have been more appropriately in- 
spired by Malebranche’'s theory than by Locke's, seem to me to 
constitute strong evidence in favor of such an origin. I believe 
that Berkeley, having studied Malebranche, followed the line of 
least resistance. 


Anita DuN_Levy Fritz 


Univ. of Conn. 











GOOD AND EVIL 


1 


There are evils. Only one cut off from this world could 
deny the fact of death, injury, disease, sorrow, suffering and 
pain. And only one who was callous could deny that these 
were evils, what ought not to be. 

Are such evils necessary? If they are, what necessitates 
them ? If they are not, why do they occur? Could there be a 
universe in which there was no evil of anv kind? If so, why 
is evil in ours? Must any universe whatsoever contain some- 
thing evil? Does a universe therefore presuppose the exist- 
ence of a superior being ? 

This series of questions begins by asking after the reason 
and ground for well known evils. It then proceeds to ask 
whether evil is required by the nature of things, and what this 
implies regarding the nature of the universe and a possible 
creator. The whole series defines the problem of evil, though 
with an understandable concentration and a commendable inter- 
est in ultimate matters, the problem has often been conceived 
as entirely contained in the last two, and sometimes only in the 
last question of the series. But then with a loss of interest in 
divinity, there ought to be a loss of interest in the problem. 
Yet the problem perpetually bothers all — atheists and natural- 
ists as well as non-atheists and non-naturalists. 


All men are faced with the bitter truth that there is 
much in the universe that ought not to be. This demands an 
explanation beyond the reach of any scientific inquiry, and 
whether or not one has theological concerns. The most com- 
plete scientific account of why evils occur will still leave open 
the question of whether or not there must be evils and whether 
cr not their occurrence compromises the goodness of the uni- 
verse and the majesty of God. One may put aside the last 
question, but ai] the others will still remain, still demanding 
an answer. 


The problem of evil can be ignored. It cannot be made 
to vanish either by turning towards science or by turning away 
from God. Evil is that which ought not to be. Its occurrence 
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anywhere is sufficient to raise the whole problem of evil and 
thereby make pertinent the question of what ought to be and 
why what ought to be does not exist. 


II 


Our first question is: Are pain, suffering and similar evils 
necessary? The question is ambiguous. “Necessary” has a 
number of quite distinct meanings, of which two are pertinent 
to our inquiry. They ought first to be distinguished. 

“Necessary” may mean ‘‘required in the nature of things,” 
“that which, if it were not, would compromise the existence of 
the universe.”’ It is then another expression for “presupposed 
by the universe."’ Let us speak of it as the “ontologically neces- 
sary’. ‘Necessary’’ may also mean ‘that which is needed 
if the good is to be,” “that without which there would be 
less good than otherwise.’’ ‘Necessary’ here is but an alter- 
native expression for “presupposed by a good.’ Let us speak 
of it as the “‘valuationally necessary.” 

Were the universe the only good, the two meanings would 
merge. The question as to whether or not evil was necessary, 
would then be equivalent with the question as to whether or 
not there could be a universe not dependent on some evil. 
Until we know whether the universe is good or not, however, 
such a merger would not be significant. In the absence of such 
knowledge, we must ask ourselves two questions with respect 
to different evils: Is the evil ontologically necessary, does the 
very nature of reality demand it? And, is the evil valuational- 
ly necessary, is it desirable because of the good it promotes ? 
Let us begin with the evils we know every day. 

Are pain, suffering, sorrow, disease or injury ontologically 
necessary ? It seems quite clear that they are not. Each and 
every one of them might conceivable disappear without jeop- 
ardizing the existence of the universe. With the disappear- 
ance of sentient creatures, pain, suffering and sorrow would 
have to go. With the passing of the organic, disease would 
disappear. In a state of thermal equilibrium injury would no 
longer be possible. These evils then are not ontologically nec- 
essary. The universe could be though they did not occur. 
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This state of affairs may never occur; these evils might never 
vanish. But they nevertheless are not ontologically necessary, 
since the universe could continue even though they were absent. 


Are pain and sorrow, death and disease, injury and 
suffering valuationally necessary ? Sometimes they are. Some- 
times they stimulate, provoke, induce, sustain the search for 
and the attainment of goods not possible otherwise. They 
prompt men to appreciate, invent, reform and re-affirm. Just 
as discords are necessary if there are to be complex, beautiful 
harmonies, so these evils are sometimes pre-conditions for the 
existence of real goods. Without the goad of experienced, en- 
countered or anticipated evil, man would have failed to reach 
many of the heights he has so brilliantly scaled, and he surely 
would sip untasted and unaware many of the goods that evil 
now brings into focus. Death points up the value of life. 
disease the value of health. The most solid of joys has a bitter, 
brackish centre; its being depends on the knowledge and per- 
haps experience of a deep and abiding sorrow. The joy of a 
child is a world to itself, but the joy of a man is an island 
momentarily thrown up from the deeps and now held out 
over against forces already beginning to pull it down again. 


Pain, suffering, disease, death, sorrow, injury, whether 
valuationally evil or not, are intrinsically evil, evil of and in 
themselves in the very way in which a simple pleasure, a 
refreshing sight, the glow of health, the feel of life. a sudden 
joy, a surge of strength are good, in and of themselves. Such 
evils ought not to be. No matter how effective they might 
be in preventing the existence of greater evils, or in promoting 
the attainment of goods, they are and continue to be intrin- 
sically evil. They are evils whether needed or not. Useless, 
they have no value as means; useful they do. But in either case 
they are undesirable, what ought not to be. Could goods be as 
effectively promoted by less evil means than these, no one 
would hesitate to affirm that these other means be employed. 


What promotes the good may be intrinsically good or 
intrinsically evil. If it is intrinsically evil, and if it promotes 
the good because men react aganst the evil, the evil thing is 
good as playing a useful role. It is good in the way in which it 
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might be interesting, distant, owned, noticed — as serving to 
terminate a relation from the outside. It might, in this respect. 
be no better or no worse than an object which was less or 
more evil. . 

The knowledge that something promotes the good and is 
thus instrumentally good, provides no clue as to whether it is 
intrinsically good or evil, or to the degree of good or evil it 
might possess. Conversely, it is not sufficient, in order to know 
whether something will promote the good, to know whether it 
is good or evil. The intrinsic character and the instrumental 
character of an object are distinct and may be quite different. 
though the latter always depends in part on the presence and 
the nature of the former. 

Intrinsic evil is a brutal, ultimate fact whose nature is not 
altered by its having other functions, good or bad. This does 
not mean that it is unintelligible, inexplicable, a surd which 
defies all explanation. There are, in fact, at least three differ- 
ent ways of accounting for it — scientifically, in terms of its 
antecedents and the course of nature by which it is brought 
about; analytically, by isolating its constituents and making 
evident the ways in which those constituents interplay; and 
speculatively, in terms of universal principles which the evils 
illustrate in a limited guise. 

We need a scientific account of evils, for this helps tell us 
how the evils are to be controlled and perhaps eliminated. To 
know that a certain disease is brought about by such and such 
a plant, is to have the data in terms of which the disease may 
be conquered. A scientific account, however, not only takes for 
granted that the disease is evil but ignores the question as to 
just what in it is evil. At best it explairs the occurrence not 
the nature of evil. It tells us what makes the evil be, not what 
makes the evil evil. 

We must make an analytic study of evils if we are to grasp 
why they are evils. By dissecting an evil into its components, 
we come to know just what in it is responsible for its being 
evil. We are then in a position to alter it and thereby obtain 
what is good. To know that a particular evil is the outcome of 
two goods in conflict, for example, is to be in a position to elim- 
inate the evil, not by controlling or eliminating its occasions, but 
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by changing its structure. It is to be able not only to be scien- 
tific, but to be able to use science for the mastery of the evil 
itself. But neither separately nor together are scientific and 
the analytic explanations of evil satisfactory. They know evils 
in detail but never in general and thus never face the problem 
of evil as such. 

The speculative thinker tries to understand whether evil 
is required by the nature of things, and if so why this should 
be. His answer, couched as it is in universal terms, makes it 
possible to avoid the special conclusions one might be tempted 
to draw from a consideration of only familiar evils, and makes 
it possible to evaluate a scientific program designed to control 
or eliminate all evil. In addition it enables us to understand 
who we are and what the universe is in which we must live. 

The scientific approach to evil is usually adopted by 
specialists. He who knows how to eliminate the pain of 
childbirth does not necessarily know how to control or elim- 
inate elephantiasis, or conversely. The second approach is pri- 
marily the work of literary men, who are masters in the analysis 
of concrete values. It is not our scientific psychologists but our 
poets and our novelists who have made evident just what the 
components of our sorrows and sufferings are. They make 
it possible to direct a pointed scientific attack on evil. The 
third of these approaches is the concern of the philosopher. 
It is his task to provide a speculative account of those cosmic 
principles which are explanatory of all evil — principles illus- 
trated in special cases deserving analysis and scientific under- 
standing, and to whose comprehension in turn both analysis 
and science contribute. 


Ill 


Some evils — familiar ones — are valuationally necessary. 
They are not ontologically necessary. They help promote some 
goods, but the universe could exist even if they did not occur. 
We are left then with the question: Were all familiar evils 
eliminated, would there have to be evil somewhere? Could 
there be a universe if there were no evil of some kind ? 
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The temper of modern theology is to answer this last 
question in the negative; classical theology answers it in the 
affirmative. Both are too hard-headed to deny that there is 
some evil in the universe, and both insist that God is the good 
creator of all there is. They are both faced with the alternative 
of limiting God's power, or the alternative of accounting 
for the evil as the product of created goods. The moderns 
take the first of these alternatives. In the last resort they are 
forced to view evil as inexplicable, a taint in the divine being 
for which there can be no explanation. The second, classical 
view is better, for it at least tries to offer an explanation for 
evil. According to it, evil is a derivative fact, the outcome of 
the desirable exercise of good powers on the part of angels or 
men. It does not deny that there are evils. In fact, this is 
insisted on. That evils exist is treated as an ultimate, basic, 
undeniable truth. But it is affirmed that they did not have to 
be, and even that there actually was a time when no evils were. 
Had angels or men not abused their absolutely good will, 
nothing, classical theologians think, but good would be. Their 
position, however, cannot be maintained. 


Firstly, not only do they not explain but indeed they 
presuppose — just as surely though not as suddenly as do 
modern theologians — the existence of an inexplicable evil. 
The classical theologians cannot avoid affirming that there is 
something wrong in angels or men — ambition, pride, ignor- 
ance, conceit — from which all the other evils flow. In the last 
resort they thus suppose at least one inexplicable evil in terms 
of which all others are to be understood. They have evidently 
simplified the problem, not resolved it. Secondly, they are 
forced to assert that were men innocent or good, there would be 
no earthquakes and tidal waves, no toothaches or stomachaches, 
or that no such things would be evil. But surely these exist 
whether or not there are men, and if there are whether the men 
be good or bad. And surely they are evil. They are destructive 
forces, ruining animals and plants, and defining the most pro- 
tected Garden of Eden as either too calm to be part of a vital 
world or as being marked by violence and conflict. 

There are natural evils. And there is no evident correla- 
tion between the times and the intensity of these evils and the 
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incidence and magnitude of man’s virtues. Natural evils — 
marked by ugliness, defects, imperfections, violence, chaos — 
do not depend for their being on the goodness or badness, or 
even the existence of men. 


A better answer can be found by turning from the writers 
of theologies to the writers of theodicies, from an Augustine 
to a Leibmiz, from an Aquinas to a Hegel. Theologies try to 
explain evil by referring to something wicked in men or angels; 
theodicies tend to explain it as the inevitable consequence of 
finitude. They remark that the totality of reality is absolutely 
good, and that what is less than that totality is so far not good. 
Evil for them is the imperfect, the defective, the finite, and exists 
only so far-as there is something individual, separate, less than 
the whole. Their position is, however, also not tenable. 


Firstly, they give evil more than its due. Taking evil to 
be but another term for finitude, they suppose that a being is 
evil so far as it has a place or nature of its own. But then it 
must be maintained that no individual thing ought to be, no 
matter what its individual virtues or excellencies. A good man, 
we would have to say, is a bad one, precisely to the degree that 
he is an individual man. Secondly, the view fails to account 
for pain and sorrow which, if anything, refer to rather than turn 
away from being. We are pained at losses suffered by our 
own beings. We sorrow for other beings who are with us no 
longer, or who are about to pass away. Thirdly, it fails to 
find a place for limited goods. Individuals have pleasures as 
well as pains. They have joys as well as sorrows. But if evil 
is one with finitude, separateness, individuality, there cannot 
be anything like an individual pleasure or joy — or if there are, 
they cannot be good. 


Theologies tend to confuse the fact with the origin of 
evil; theodicies tend to confuse the fact with the locus of evil. 
The one reduces evil to the status of a sin or a derivate from 
it; the other reduces evil to the status of an imperfection. 
According to the one, there would be no evils were there no 
wickedness; according to the other, there would be no evils were 
there nothing finite. The first has difficulty with cataclysms 
the second with joy. But the first is surely right in maintaining 
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that evil can be the outcome of the good activity of good beings, 
just as the second is right in remarking that the occurrence of 
evil is not dependent on spiritual failures. We must hold to 
both views, but must avoid their common supposition that evil 
is somehow eliminated when it is freed from the taint of sin, 
or a reference to individuals. 


IV 


Evils exist, not because beings have turned away from God 
or the Good, but because goods oppose one another in such a 
way as to constrain or reduce one another's values. Evil, in 
other words, is a product. We can account for it, with the clas- 
sical theologians, as the outcome of the desirable exercise of 
desirable powers by good beings. But, with the writers of theo- 
dicies, we must affirm that the good beings and the evil they 
produce are not necessarily sin-intected. Evils are, as the latter 
observe, wherever there is finitude; but, as the former know, 
evil and finitude are not necessarily one. 


Evils, familiar and otherwise, are constituted by entities 
which, in relation to one another, function as undesirable re- 
straints or as means of reducing values. The evils are in them- 
selves as they ought not to be, and are constituted of entities 
which are instrumentally evil. The entities into which the evils 
are analyzable, may themselves of course be intrinsically as 
well as instrumentally evil. But then they will presuppose other 
entities and so on until we come to ultimate entities, be they 
protons, atoms, molecules, cells or organisms, out of which 
al! else is built. These elements, because not constituted by 
something ultimate, cannot be evil. They must in fact all be 
intrinsically good, since each as a single unity must exemplify 
the good, or harmony, in a restricted but direct way. 


Evil, in the last resort, presupposes the existence of good 
elements in conflict. It marks a discordant situation con- 
stituted of restraining goods, each making others less than 
they might and ought to be. It depends on goods functioning 
as instrumental evils. Those goods might have supplemented 
one another to constitute a larger whole which was intrinsically 
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good, and these in turn might have constituted still larger good 
unities and so on. In that case the universe would contain no 
intrinsic evil. 


There are evils in the universe, familiar and otherwise, 
constituted by entities in conflict. The conflict is conceivably 
avoidable; these evils are not required by the very nature of the 
universe. But they will never be entirely eliminated. The very 
goodness of a thing involves an urgency to spread itself, insist 
on itself, impose itself on others without limit. It is the rest- 
lessness of each good, the overflowing character of its good- 
ness that makes each interfere with others and almost always 
do them some harm. Only one who knew exactly how far and 
how insistently each good ought to spread itself, and who 
could control all action in terms of this knowledge, could elim- 
inate the evils which arise because good existents make conflict- 
ing demands. Not until all things were firmly in the grip of an 
omniscient, omnipotent good being would there be a prospect 
that existent evils, though actually unnecessary, would be elim- 
inated. But this would require the annihilation of time and 
genuine possibilities. 


V 


There will always be evils in existence for it is the essence 
of things to urge their goodness beyond their proper bounds. 
But even if there were no existent evils, even if all evils built 
on the conflict of opposing existents were overcome, there 
would still be evil in the cosmos. The structure of the cosmos 
requires that there be evil, even though it were the case that all 
actual entities were perfectly good separately and together. 


Every actual entity is a being in time. It faces a future. 
It is actual in the present as that which might or might not be 
again. In either case it is faced with a possibility of some kind 
which is to be realized in the process by which the entity 
moves into the future and the future becomes the present. 


The future which a being faces is peculiar to it. It is a 
relevant possibility which, together with the possibilities peculiar 
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to other beings, constitutes a single future, a common possi- 
bility for all of them. It is a single unity which diverse possi- 
bilities specialize and relativize. 

The future is the good as general, abstract, absolute and 
alterable. It is the good, since it is a harmony of all possibilities 
of all the beings in existence, the very structure of perfection. 
It is general, allowing for an indefinite number of different real- 
izations. It is abstract in that it lacks the concreteness and 
specificity characteristic of present things. It is absolute, for it 
is the ultimate unity which encompasses the possibility of every- 
thing whatsoever. It is alterable in that it is inseparable from 
and relevant to what exists and must therefore change in 
character as and when those existents do. 

No matter whether existents are in harmony or in conflict, 
whether they constitute good or evil situations, they are inse- 
parable from the absolute good. That good contains their indiv- 
idual futures as subordinated, harmonized components. The 
existents may realize their components in antagonistic ways, 
thereby over-stressing or under-stressing the good as relevant 
to themselves. But whether they do or not, they now stand 
over against and are other than the absolute good. 

The absolute good has characteristics all things ought to 
but none does possess. Not only is it universal, excluding 
nothing, but it has an indefinite duration. These are desirable 
traits. Things, therefore, because but parts of a whole universe 
and because existing for but part of time, could not be perfectly 
good. On the other hand, the absolute good lacks the richness 
of concrete things, their inward unity, vitality, power. It 
ought to give way to something more concrete, though equally 
universal and absolute. It is now less than what it ought to be. 


Concrete elements and the absolute good are, as respect- 
ively present and future, as good as they can be. But each 
lacks something the other possesses. Each ought not to be as 
it 1s; each ought to give way to something better. 
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VI 


Concrete elements and the good make one another possible, 
for there is no future without a present and no present without 
a future. At the same time the elements and the good oppose 
one another in the very act of maintaining their own identities 
and locus. Each is an instrumental evil, a means for preventing 
the other from being an absolute concrete universal good. 


The cosmos embraces a universe of conflicting though 
harmonizable existents. It embraces also an abstract, absolute 
good, which is realized in diverse, sometimes conflicting, some- 
times harmonizing ways. These two, the existents and the good, 
the present and the future, the concrete and the abstract, the 
many and the one, stand forever apart as needing and yet 
opposing one another. Each is less than the whole good and 
each is therefore so far what ought not to be. 

The cosmos thus is constituted of two kinds of entities 
— concrete existents and an abstract future. In themselves 
each is good and each does the good service of sustaining the 
other. But each is also defective, pointing to the other as em- 
bodying what ought to be. And each stands in the way of the 
enhancement of the other and is therefore an instrumental evil. 


The cosmos is built on the reality of opposing defective 
beings. Is it therefore evil? If it were, we could prove the 
existence of God. Evil is what ought not to be; it stands over 
and thus presupposes what ought to be. Were the cosmos 
evil it would therefore presuppose an ought to be beyond it. 
But what is beyond the cosmos is God. Because evil presup- 
poses a good beyond, if the cosmos were evil God would have 
to be. 


This argument, a kind of cosmological argument merged 
with a design argument in reverse, only appears to prove the 
existence of God. What it actually shows is that evil cannot 
be the character of the cosmos, or that what we call the 
cosmos leaves out at least one being who, as other than and 
as related to this so-called cosmos, is not the whole of reality, 
but is instead necessarily defective and therefore not divine. 
A God who was a correlate, sponsor, sustainer or source of an 
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evil cosmos would be faced with what ought not to be, and 
would be, together with it, a defective part of a wider whole. 


Evil precisely because it makes reference to a further 
reality, a good that ought to be, can never characterize the 
totality of all there is. The cosmos then, we must say, cannot 
be evil, since there is nothing beyond to which the evil can 


be referred. 


If the cosmos cannot be evil, it must either have no char- 
acter or must be good. The former alternative is impossible. 
Even the barest aggregate of things has a character expressive 
of the fact that the things co-exist. And it is always appropriate 
to ask whether the aggregate ought to be or ought not to be, 
whether it should be enhanced, reduced or sustained. Even 
Aristotle, who tried to suppose that there were no all-pervasive 
characters, found himself forced to acknowledge that the diverse 
species in existence were caught in a single spatio-temporal 
scheme which had the desirable character of being ordered to 
and oriented towards divinity. The cosmos has a value of 
some kind. 


We are left with the alternative that the totality of things 
has the character of being good. Unlike the evil, that good 
requires no reference beyond itself. We do of course some- 
times say that something ought to be, and mean thereby that 
something else exists which is not as good as it should be. 
We seem then, in speaking of the good, to be presupposing the 
existence of something evil. But in fact we are only remarking 
that what ought to be stands in contrast with some existent 
which ought not to be; we are not showing that the good pre- 
supposes this or any other contrasting being, that it needs it, 
requires it, that it must have a prop. The cosmos is as it ought 
to be. What cosmically ought to be contrasts with nothing. 


The knowledge of the good may perhaps require a ref- 
erence to a contrasting evil, though this is questionable. But 
in any case, the nature of the good requires no such reference. 
The good could be, though nothing else was. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be evil unless there was something else with which 
it was in fact opposed. The evil is the existent which ought not 
to be, standing over against a good which ought to be. 
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VII 


Because what is in the present, needs and yet stands 
opposed to, is needed and is yet opposed by an abstract uni- 
versal good, there is and must always be evil inside the cos- 
mos. Nevertheless the cosmos as a whole is good, since it is a 
unity whose character involves no reference beyond itself. 


The goodness of the cosmos cannot be increased, since it 
is the character which pertains to the cosmos no matter what 
it contains in detail or how things interplay. The cosmos 
is thus the best possible, not in the sense that there are many 
possible cosmoses of which this is the best, but in the sense 
that no better is possible. A cosmos which replaced ours would 
have the very same character of goodness that ours has, 
since that character would depend for its nature only on the 
fact that the existent things in the universe needed the abstract 
good they made possible, and conversely. 


The concrete things in the universe are not however as 
good as they can be in themselves or for one another. There 
are evils now in the universe that need not have been. They 
make the present state of the universe less than it might and 
ought to be. The universe, viewed distributively as a totality 
of concrete beings, is then far from being the best possible. 


A similar observation is in order with respect to the 
abstract future. That future embraces all that is possible for 
the beings now in the present. It is a future pertinent to the 
present, one which, though standing outside the present and 
even opposed to it, is inseparable from it. When things in the 
present change in character, the nature of the future they 
then face is proportionately altered. No child has the possib- 
ility of being a father, but only the possibility of being a man, 
who, when he appears, will then be faced with the possibility 
of being a father. The future that is faced today is thus not 
the same future that was faced in earlier days. When then the 
present is altered so that it is good where it was bad before, 
it is inevitably faced with a richer future than was possible 
before. The very fact then that there are evils now in the 
universe which need not have been, makes the future one that 
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can be enhanced and makes the universe as containing it, less 
good than it might be. 

The cosmos contains two improvable goods — the pres- 
ent and the future. As such it is far from being the best pos- 
sible. Though the structure of it is constant, and as good as 
can be, the coloring of it, the character it achieves by virtue 
of the co-existence of an enhanceable present and possible 
good is capable of being changed for the better. 

The goodness of the cosmos, both as a constant structure 
and as the unity of changeable contents, is a harmony which 
exists only so far as there are items which it harmonizes — 
items which need one another and are to that extent not as 
good as they ought to be. The goodness of the cosmos depends 
for its possibility on limited, defective goods inside it. The 
cosmos is good only because there are evils in it. 


Paul WEiIss 
Yale. 
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The flood of Existentialist literature rolls on, and there is 
no promise of an early abatement. The movement has long 
since passed the faddistic stage, according to Professor Kuhn 
— although faddists abound we should probably not hold the 
leading figures of the movement responsible for them —, and 
must now be taken seriously as a high contender for the lord- 
ship of contemporary philosophic imagination. Perhaps this 
is because there is an air of vital activity about Existentialism 
to which people may turn with profound relief after choking 
and gasping for air in the high and arid plain of Analysis. Here 
is a philosophy really concerned with the concrete problems of 
life, and concerned with them concretely: Terror, Anguish, 
Death, Violence, Freedom, Cruelty, Crisis stalk through the 
pages of Existentialist literature, not as mere metaphors but as 
throbbing realities. And here too is a philosophy asking, 
‘what must we do to be saved?’ There is, Existentialism may 
say, nothing to be saved from except ‘unauthentic existence’, 
mauvaise foi, but it would certainly mean something to get 
beyond this kind of evil. Perhaps there are greater evils than 
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this from which there is no salvation. Well, then it would be 
moderately helpful to know that: redemption from Illusion is 
nothing to contemn. An the movement promises at least that 
much to the diligent. 


Thus we are urged to take Existentialism seriously. Judg- 
ing simply from the literature under consideration, we should 
have to say that this is what is happening. This seriousness 
takes several different forms. One: it means tracing the gene- 
alogy of the movement. The assumption here may be that 
Existentialism is here to stay and therefore we had better rec- 
ognize its line of descent and its in-laws. In a very brief sketch, 
albeit an obviously knowledgeable one. Jean Wahl has dis- 
cussed the background-figure, Kierkegaard, and such con- 
temporary leaders as Jaspers and Heidegger. He is not inter- 
ested in going back of Kierkegaard, although he allows that 
a full account would have to reckon with Schelling and to a 
lesser extent with the young Hegel." 

Others take Existentialism seriously by seeing what elem- 
ents of it can be appropriated for the clarification and consolida- 
tion of their own systems. This appears to be the interest of 
Roger Troifontaines, and to some extent of Ralph Harper. 
Harper calls himself an existentialist but he does not propose 
to embrace the whole movement He distinguishes nihilistic 
from dynamic Existentialism; and as a Christian he is naturally 
more sympathetic with the dynamic phase. The Christian 
Faith, he finds, is properly Existentialist at its core (cf. p. 9, 
and passim of Existentialism). Troifontaines, also, finds little 
inherent and irremediable opposition between Existentialism 
and the Christian Gospel. He sees no reason why Christian 
thought may not adapt for its own purposes the best of Exist- 





1 Emmanuel Mounier presents a somewhat fuller genealogy in his 
Introduction aux Existentialismes (Société des Editions Denoét, Paris, 
1947). On the family tree he sketches he places Socrates, The Stoics, 
St. Augustine, St. Bernard, Pascal, Maine de Biran, as well as the more 
obvious figures of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. It is tempting to suppose 
that if one worked at this genealogy matter hard enough, practically every- 
body in the 18th and 19th centuries could be brought into it one way or 
other. But when family lines become as broad and vague as that, what 
is the point in tracing them? 
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entialism without falling into the latter's eccentricities (cf. p. 65, 
Existentialisme et Pensée Chrétienne). Thus what many would 
consider the distinctive affirmation of Existentialism — the 
priority of Existence over Essence — is merely a ‘‘new affirma- 
tion of human liberty” (p. 67). This affirmation does have a 
unique emotional and dramatic quality; but the doctrine thereby 
expressed is indigenous in Christian thought. 

But others are very doubtful about the possibilities of 
productive rapport with Existentialism. The movement must be 
understood: but he who understand it must take up arms 
against it. This is Helmut Kuhn's attitude. He interprets 
Existentialism as constituting a violent challenge to Christian 
faith. “Modern Existentialism is the quintessence of the nihil- 
istic poison exuded by the ailing mind of Europe” (Encounter 
With Nothingness, p. 23). There is truth in Existentialism but 
this truth is not derived from Existentialism and lives there 
distorted and corrupted by the nihilism, the sick infatuation 
with Nothingness so fundamentally characteristic of the move- 
ment. All in all, Kuhn finds it impossible to write off this chal- 
lenge as fatuous or transitory. He believes it must be taken 
with deadly seriousness. 


Leading lights in the movement take their own system 
seriously, not, we must hasten to add, in the pejorative sense 
of ‘seriousness’ which figures so prominently in their writings. 
They are now concerned with the serious defense of the posi- 
tion against critical assault. This defense is partly a matter of 
contending that some criticisms are demonstrably wrong, are 
palpable misunderstandings. Thus Simone De Beauvoir: the 
charge that Existentialism is really an anarchistic and egoistic 
individualism, is clearly wrong. She says: “To will oneself 
free is also to will others free’’ (The Ethics of Ambiguity, p. 73). 
And again: “the assertion of ... particular solidarities must 
not contradict the will for universal solidarity and each finite 
undertaking must also be open on the totality of men” (Op. Cit.. 
p. 144). (1 find it very difficult to see where, on her analysis of 
Existentialism, or on Sartre's, if there is any significant differ- 
ence between them, this element of coerciveness, of constraint 
in willing ‘universal solidarity’ comes from. Even if my aware- 
ness of my-self were in part constituted by, or contained, a 
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primitive awareness of other-self, it would be very difficult to 
show that any ethical implication was involved in such aware- 
ness.) And so also Sartre as well as De Beauvoir: the charge 
that Existentialism is fundamentally anti-humanistic, is absurd,” 
because Existentialism alone dares to affirm the worth of men 
in terms of concrete persons, over against the destructive col- 
lectivism of Marxism and the meaninglessness of Christian 
transcendentalism. 

The defense of Existentialism is also a matter of showing 
that there are no intelligible alternatives on certain crucial 
questions. Take the theme of Man For Himself. As the Exist- 
entialist views it he is virtually alone in facing up to the full 
implications of man’s solitariness in the universe. In his system 
there is no evasion of the question, no flight to an abortive 
mysticism, no dithyrambs for the mysterious and consoling 
fecundity of Nature, no wistful seeking for a metaphysical 
undergirding of human aspirations or a metaphysical solace 
for his griefs. Man is alone; and he has nothing with which 
to cloak his nakedness except deceits and illusions. He must 
live alone, so far as any non-human companionship is con- 
cerned (Existentialists do not pray: but I want to know, how 
do they treat their dogs ?); and he would do better (but sup- 
pose he fails to care about doing better ?) to make something 
of a fight of it than to sink cravenly beneath the circumambient 
sea of vomit. Therefore, those who say that Existentialism is a 
philosophy of despair are partly right and partly wrong. Partly 
right, since the cultivation of Despair is a prime desideratum 
of its teaching; partly wrong, because Existentialism seeks to 
arouse us to something more than Despair but which we cannot 
really attain until we have embraced Despair. Accordingly, 
once we have apprehended truly our solitariness and our incur- 
able mortality and contingency we may then come upon our 
creative freedom, with which we embrace Despair and disclose 
the World, as De Beauvoir puts it. 


* This charge is frequently made by Marxists, and sometimes it is 
preferred soberly and responsibly. On the other hand it is sometimes made 
in a fantastically shrill and silly way, unbelievably pamphletesque. As an 
illustration of the latter, see Jean Kanapa, L’existentialisme n'est pas un 
Humanisme, Paris: 1947. 
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In the light of all this is it entirely improper to write Exist- 
entialism down as the contemporary equivalent of Cynicism 
in Hellenistic culture, i.e., to interpret it as a predominantly 
homilectical cult with little productive novelty in its doctrine ? 
To be sure, it is making a great stir: but power to agitate and 
to irritate is not one of the more obvious criteria of meaning- 
fulness and of truth. No, if it is a mistake so to interpret the 
movement it must be because either it says something old in a 
strikingly new and viable way or it has come up with productive 
novelty of essential content. I cannot pretend to possess know!- 
edge or insight adequate to the proper determination of either 
possibility, but I shall venture some untimely and unseasoned 
opinions. 

The novelty of Existentialist formulation of certain stand- 
ard philosophic themes makes a deep impression. This is par- 
ticularly true of Freedom and of Nothing. So far as I can 
follow their interpretation of these notions neither is a new 
doctrine, and I must confess that their interpretations of old 
doctrine do not seem uncommonly suggestive. Let us take 
Freedom first. The Existentialist affirms a radical, virtually if 
not absolutely unconditioned freedom. The self is not deter- 
mined by any antecedent or contemporary events, and it is not 
determined by an antecedent nature or essence that might be 
called its own. The self makes itself, chooses itself, “even in 
the smallest details of its existence’... What more is this than 
a rigorously executed voluntarism ? No voluntarist before this 
has asserted that the finite will is purely a self-mover, except, 
perhaps, Augustine in his analysis of the sinful will of man. 
but even so the Existentialist variations on the voluntarist 
theme do not seem to be a notable refinement of the position. 
If anything, the difficulties in it are magnified. We are creat- 


3’ Cf. Sartre, L’étre et le néant, p. 516: “pour la réalité humaine. 
étre cest se chorsir: rien ne lui vient du dehors, ni du dedans non plus, 
quelle puisse recevoir ou accepter. Elle est entiérement abandonnée, sans 
aucune aide d'aucune sorte, a l'insoutenable nécessité de se faire étre jusque 
dans le moindre détail... L‘homme ne saurait étre tantét libre et tantét 
esclave: il est tout entier et toujours livre ou il n'est pas.’ Gabriel Marcel's 
discussion of Sartre's doctrine of Freedom is incisive and quite suggestive. 


The Philosophy of Existence, pp. 32 f. 
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ures who, with our wills, have had a beginning; unlike the Logos, 
there was a time when we were not. Something caused us and 
therefore in this vague sense something caused our will, i-e., 
made it to be where before it was not. It is not necessary to 
assume that this ‘something’ now determines the activity of 
the will, but at any rate it was ‘set in motion’ at one point by 
something other than itself. We do not have first-hand knowl- 
edge in ourselves of this ‘radical’ beginning, but to throw it out 
as speculative is rash indeed. The significant answers to 
some inevitable questions are all speculative. Moreover, what 
is to be done with the self's known relationship to the order 
of natural causation — with its relationship to Nature ? Some 
Existentalists acknowledge the reciprocal relations of Self and 
World,* but this World appears to be my-world, the world 
that exists for me even though I exist ‘‘in” it. The question 
therefore immediately arises whether this reciprocity of Self 
and World is really constitutive of either. Is either a real 
causal factor in relation to the other? It would be improper to 
suggest that no intelligible answer to this question is possible 
from the Existentialist point of view, but such an answer is 
very hard to make out, especially if one is disposed to interpret 
the position idealistically. And it is no answer at all simply to 
say that to consider the Self as in any way an effect of Nature 
is to consider it under improper categories. 


Is the concept of Nothing any more fruitfully interpreted 
and revised ? Preoccupation with Nothing or Non-Being has 
been a minor theme in Western philosophy, but in Existential- 
ism it appears to have become a major or dominant theme. 
How is Non-Being to be interpreted ? It is brute unintelligibil- 
ity, the awful chaos of meaninglessness, in which or over which 
the self quite understandably experiences dizziness and nausea. 
Non-Being is also the merely possible, that which lacks actual- 
ity but is not devoid of all identifiable structure and character. 
The “terror” occasioned by this Nothing is not the same as 
the terror begotten of Chaos. As possibility, Non-Being might 





* A. De Waetuens, La Philosophie de Martin Heidegger (Louvain, 
1946) has a very lucid and discerning discussion of Heidegger's position 
on this point. Cf. especially Chapter III. 
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be said to be antecedent to Being; and it might also be said that 
as possibility, Non-Being crowds in perpetually and menacing- 
ly upon the existent, because the existent, the concrete, always 
appear as an arbitrary positing, as having no adequate explan- 
ation for its being — why this rather than that ? — and always 
appears to be sustaining itself desperately against everything 
that it precludes from existence. For the existent lives through 
its preclusion of other possibilities, it lives through negating 
others. Now Spinoza saw and grandly exploited the ‘desire’ in 
all finite things to maintain and to consolidate their grip upon 
actuality. The Existentialists accent the menacing pressure of 
the Void against this forlorn conatus. In their version of the 
struggle the contestants are hideously mismatched; Death, the 
ultimately impossible possibility or the ultimately possible im- 
possibility, has us all in the end and at his own convenience. 
And that is that, except for the working out of some project of 
significant resignation which is at the same time significant self- 
assertion and self-creation, on the hitherward side of Death. 

These, and many other, variations upon the theme of 
Nothing are spun out with extraordinary vividness. Here 
and there in them there is a great deal of penetrating ‘‘exist- 
ential” insight. To be swept away into an interminable and 
ghastly sea of Meaninglessness ~— who will deny that this 
happens? To feel ‘dizzy’ and powerless before the infinitude 
of possibility — who will deny that this happens ? Where in 
all philosophic literature would one hope to find a more unbear- 
ably dramatic celebration of these experiences? And where 
would one find any blander a presumption that these expose 
the veritable structure of human experience and, indeed, of 
Being as such? 

What, then, has really been added to the metaphysic of 
Non-Being, in addition to what Plato, Plotinus, Hegel, and 
Bergson spelled out ? At the moment I can see very little. The 
‘activating’ of Non-Being, the conversion of Nicht into nichtens, 
etc., is not a positive addition. Suppose we say that negativity 
is a positive force, or, as an ethical correlate, that destructive- 
ness is an actual impulse or motive: there is nothing new in such 
avowals, and they have always been sharply contested as often 
as they have been made. Or again, let us weep, if we are so 
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inclined, because the world is such that every realization of a 
possibility excludes other possibilities: lamentation is not meta- 
physic. 


I have one further question to ask: are there any indica- 
tions that Existentialism is becoming a complete philosophy ? 
There is a very widespread conviction that so far Existentialism 
is very largely philosophical anthropology. This is true of 
Heidegger even, whose intention and interest originally went 
beyond anthropology into metaphysic. And Sartre, who has 
produced one of the largest systematic treatises of the move- 
ment (with the exception of Jasper’'s Philosophie and Von der 
Wahrheit), virtually ignores a fair range of the traditional 
problems of metaphysics. It is fair to say of the movement that 
it has very little explicit theology and even less cosmology. 
There is of course no obligation resting upon the Existentialists 
to round out the scheme. Perhaps the quickening of interest 
in the uniqueness of the human situation is enough to have 
accomplished. Yet does not a profoundly fertile quickening 
of that interest require the grounding of anthropology upon 
cosmology and theology, in the broad sense of the latter ? This 
‘grounding’ is by no means a matter of deriving the prime no- 
tions and descriptions of philosophical anthropology from 
cosmology. Even if man knows himself first and best, he knows 
a great deal else, and it is important to see how it all hangs 
together or can be made to. And even if man is primarily 
interested in himself, he is also interested in a great deal else; 
and it is important to see how these interests go together. 


There is another reason for asking about the maturation 
of Existentialism, and that is its religious coloration. Many 
discerning critics ~ some of them friendly — have called atten- 
tion to this ‘coloration’ (particularly Wahl, Levinas and De 
Waelhens). Mounier labels the movement, on its atheistic side, 
a revival, with all the connotations of excitement and enthusiasm 
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(op. cit., p. 155). The religious orientation is discernible in 
the themes with which the movement is preoccupied: Death, 
Guilt, Freedom, Anxiety, Transcendence, Finitude are these 
themes. But this orientation is more than a matter of the prob- 
lems or themes discussed. The treatment of the problems is 
also religious: the terms used and the way in which they are 
used are frequently surcharged with emotion. Despair is not 
merely there, a word on a page. It is here, clutching us by 
the throat. Death is not an abstraction. It is waiting for me. 
I cannot escape it, even though I descend into the depth of 
unauthentic existence, it is there. Thus we are impressed by 
the sense of profound involvement, concrete and unbreakable, 
of the writer and thinker. His aim is to bring us under con- 
viction, and not to beguile us with the witchery of dialectic. 
Many would make Sartre an exception here, particularly the 
Cartre of L’étre et Le Néant. There is cold analysis, aseptic 
dialectic and detachment; and there is lucidity in place of 
Heidegger's style. But the novels and the dramas are not just 
show-pieces, whatever the elements of specious and factitious 
showmanship in them, for in them we find again this involve- 
ment. 

The religious coloration of Existentialism is more than 
emotional involvement. The movement seems to operate within 
an established dogmatic structure of meaning and within this 
seeks to hollow out a place for significant life and thought. 
That God does not exist — or, in Heidegger's quaint phrase, 
i; absent or silent — is known to be the case, so well known 
that it is hardly necessary to review the case. What is impor- 
tant is to see what can be made of life without Him. This is 
the inverse of Christian Systematic Theology, in which God is 
known to exist and the important question is to discover what 
this means for life and thought. 

A philosophy that is religious in these senses may be 


provocative or even true. There is no reasonable presumption 
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that a philosophy is false simply by virtue of its being religious, 
in any or all of the above-noted senses of the term. Nonethe- 
less, it is the tendency, the essential character in fact, of philo- 
sophy to win the power of criticism, of rational evaluation, over 
ihe religious orientation. And it cannot go on to completion 
unless it does acquire this power of rational evaluation. This 
means that unbroken immediacy of involvement is incompatible 
with philosophy, as is the acceptance of any unexamined dog- 
matic structure. And the carefully cultivated illusion of unbroken 
immediacy of involvement would be as sterling a manifestation 
of ‘bad faith’ as one could hope for. Life is assuredly full of 
passion, but reflective and critical thought is partial freedom 
from passion, whereby the goals and the character of passion 


riay be more adequately apprehended. 


To return to the question whether there are indications of 
the development of Existentialism in the direction of a ‘com- 
piete’ philosophy, I believe it must be said there are very few. 
Sartre's interests are extended in the direction of the pheno- 
menological analysis of emotion and imagination — and I find 
these analyses very suggestive —, but this is not an extension 
in the direction of cosmology. He is still within the realm of 
philosophical anthropology, aided and abetted by phenomeno- 
logical methods. Moreover at the moment it is very difficult to 
see how Existentialist categories can be profitably extended in 
the direction of Cosmology. Surely the failure of Heidegger 
to get beyond the anthropological introduction to Ontology 
reveals something more than personal problems or political 
interests. An the mere repetition of the primacy of the anthro- 
pological in respect of the ontological, such as we find in 
Harper's Existentialism (p. 72) contributes nothing to the 
development of the system. Even if it were perfectly clear that 
the anthropological introduction to metaphysic disclosed cate- 


gories of universal relevance in human existence — and that is 
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not clear — we should still be a very long way from knowing 
why Anguish, Existence-Towards-Death, Concern, etc., should 
be soberly and literally applied to the natural world. For certain 
purposes we do imagine the natural world as clothed with tragic 
quality and as participating with us in anguished finitude, but 
are these purposes germane to metaphysics ? It would be inter- 
esting to see an Existentialist case for this. 


Are there significant indications of development in Existen- 
tialism in the direction of self-criticism of its religious colora- 
tion? Let it be noted again that this is not a demand for the 
repudiation of religion. It is simply a demand for the acknow- 
ledgment that passion is not everything, nor is Salvation, and 
that such non-involvement as reflection requires is not mortally 
damaging to the fullness of life or to the solidity and productiv- 
ity of insight. 


In the main channels of the movement there are few such 


indications, or perhaps none at all. I suspect that the reply to 
this demand would be: you ask us to cease being existential. 


The incompleteness of the system and its uncriticised 
religious orientation fit together. Preoccupation with Salvation 
is frequently a drastic limitation of curiosity; and !ack of curios- 
ity is, to begin with, a greater obstacle to the completion of a 
philosophical perspective than the immediate lack of adequate 
instruments of analysis and description. Freedom of curiosity 
presupposes either a certainty as to what Salvation is and of 
its availability, or a certainty that whatever it is or might be, or 
for whomever wholly or perfectly available, it can wait — for 
whatever reason. To another mind in another climate of 
opinion such reasons may seem very poor indeed, but that is 
another matter. And then the certainty of Salvation itself 
eventually requires a metaphysic: we must know the wider 
context in which Salvation occurs. In Existentialism there is 
certainty only of the wider context, though how achieved I 
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cannot discover, and anguished concern for Salvation. And 
this preoccupation with Salvation seems to choke off the pro- 
ductive curiosity about the indifferent and blank face of Na- 
ture. When Nietzsche discovered that the Gods were dead, 
he wept and laughed for joy. The Existentialists have discover- 
ed this, too: but they encourage us to go off with them into a 
corner and be thoroughly sick, without tears and without 
laughter. 


Helmut Kuhn may be right in saying that Existentialism 
is beyond the faddistic stage. But its notable contribution is to 
philosophical anthropology, and even there, its contribution is 
limited and one-sided. I venture the judgement that it will 
remain so until it can submit a reasoned and intelligible account 
of the cosmological and theological framework within which 
anthropological judgements can be fully interpreted. 


Julian N. Hartr 


Yale. 











ON THE GROWTH OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


Existence and Inquiry: a Study of Thought in the 
Modern World. By Otis Lee. Chicago: The Univ- 
ersity of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 313. $4.00. 


The title and the subtitle printed on the jacket (How 
philosophy came to be where it is today and suggestions for its 
improvement) well describe this book. It is a study of the 
growth of modern philosophy, with special reference to the 
various conceptions of intellectual method and their relations 
to the real, including an attempt to throw light on the value 
and defects of these conceptions, but above all to make them 
intelligible in their own terms. The tone is modest and un- 
polemical; it is a thoughtful, searching exploration of doctrines. 
The style is good, though perhaps a bit dry. ‘To be deep, it 
is necessary to be dull’, as Peirce said. 

The three main traditions studied are Analysis, Dialectic, 
and Pragmatism. Analysis, as is brilliantly shown, is common 
to the classical ‘‘rationalists’’ and “empiricists’’, so that this 
customary distinction becomes secondary. Analysis is the 
search for self-evident truths, and Locke and Hume sought 
these in their simple “ideas” or ‘impressions’ directly before 
the mind, as much as did Descartes and Spinoza in their clear 
and distinct ideas. A great problem for Analysis is what to do 
with ideas that we are unable to reduce to perfect clarity or 
sheer immediacy, to absolute self-evidence. For some obscurity 
always remains. A certain instability results which drives this 
type of philosophy toward dialectic, or toward pragmatism. 
This, according to Lee, is one explanation of the dynamic of 
modern philosophy. The theme is given many subtle variations. 

It is sometimes hard in a book like this to know where the 
author is speaking for himself (and Lee does give his own judg- 
ments from time to time) and where he is merely trying to give 
a sympathetic rendering to the tradition he is studying. Thus, 
for example, he appears to state as a convincing doctrine of 
Analysis that clear and distinct ideas, being certain, render 
truth, so far as expressible in such ideas, necessary rather than 
contingent. But are certainty and necessity, or clarity and 
necessity, really thus inseparable ? 
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The transition from certainty to necessity seems to be 
due to the argument, excellently stated by our author, that 
where all ideas are clear, their relations must be clear, and 
thus no room for open alternatives or contingency can 
remain. But this assumes that all relations having ideas 
as terms are such that the ideas in all cases contain these 
relations as constituents. In other words, the relations can 
in no case be ‘external’. But, on the contrary, one may 
hold that relations of ideas are in some cases strictly external 
or nominal, if taken as qualifications of the ideas. Complete 
clarity would merely make it more unmistakable, for example, 
that being-red does not follow from being-square, any more 
than being-square from being-rectangular, hence that “here is 
a red square”, if true, is contingently true. This contention is 
not refuted by introducing the question of causality. For, as 
has been argued elsewhere, only an unclear idea of ‘‘cause” 
could make it seem meaningful to suppose that the cause could 
logically contain its exact effect. so that the latter could be 
precisely inferred from the former or be necessitated by it. 
That I argue in this way with an author no longer able to reply 
or explain is of course no discredit to his book. It shows rather 
that the work is stimulating. 

The discussion of dialectic is to me as intelligible and clear 
as any other I have read concerning this thorny subject. And 
it deserves attention, for who can claim not to need help in this 
matter! And, in view of Marxism, if nothing else. who can say 
the subject is unimportant? Dialectic is explained as one of 
the principal ways of dealing with conceptual ‘opposites’’, the 
way which tries to construe such contrasting terms as good- 
evil, positive-negative, permanent-changing on the assumption 
that they are ‘correlative, mutually exclusive, and in conflict.” 
It is shown how this is significantly different from various other 
interpretations of opposites. The role of negation, as having 
a positive element in it, is carefully set forth. Lee's final evalu- 
ation of dialectic seems convincing and satisfying, both with 
respect to dialectical idealism and with respect to Marxism. 
The derivation of the one from the other and their points of 
contrast are well traced. This central problem of our time (at 
least, from the political standpoint) is genuinely illuminated, 


ren 
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and this alone would give the book importance. But the dis- 
cussion of pragmatism is also valuable. 

The work shows a deep and subtle knowledge of intellec- 
tual history, especially of modern philosophy down to Hegel, 
and since Hegel, of Pragmatism. Of course, not everything is 
adequately treated. Thus, in spite of the tribute to Whitehead 
in the Preface, this philosopher is not only omitted from the 
index, but I am tempted to say, from the book — although that 
would be going too far. (One can see that he has, as he says, 
learned from Whitehead’s manner of interpreting the history 
of thought. For me, however, it is rather easier to see that he 
has learned, as he also says, from Kroner.) But Husserl is 
omitted. Again, although the long account of pragmatism 
contains, as was inevitable, considerable mention of Peirce, and 
although the treatment of this philosopher is otherwise judi- 
cious, still one is rather surprised to find the following: ‘He 
| Peirce] could hold that philosophy deals with positive truth, 
indeed, yet contents itself with observations such as come within 
the range of every man’s normal experience, and for the most 
part in every waking hour of his life. This suggests that philo- 
sophy abstracts its categories from the common objects rather 
than predicts consequences. But he did not develop this 
notion, which would have led to the acceptance of a relation 
between philosophy and science less close than the identity 
which he sometimes asserted."" Lee appears to make too little 
here of Peirce’s Phenomenology or Phaneroscopy, and the 
phenomenological categories of First, Second, Third; or the 
passages which insist that philosophy is prior to physical and 
psychical sciences, and independent of them, depending only 
upon mathematics and upon observations of the Phaneron, 
which observation, being direct, is not inductive or dependent 
upon logic as the theory of inference. Yet it is true that Peirce 
does not make any too clear how this ontological side of his 
philosophy is related to his pragmatic theory of concepts. One 
understands why Lee speaks of an “ambiguity” in this respect. 

Some would think that our author underestimates the value 
for ontology of the recent tendency (to which he devotes a cer- 
tain amount of critical attention) to view philosophic problems 
as semantic in essence. He concedes that there is a semantic 
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side to every such problem, and | personally agree with him 
that there is also an ontological side. But it is another question 
whether Russell, Wittgenstein, Carnap, Reichenbach and 
others have not contributed more largely to the development 
of philosophy and its possibilities of future progress than our 
author quite appreciates. However, with such a large theme, he 
was bound to neglect something. 

I should like to argue one matter at some length. Lee denies 
that dialectic holds the theory of “internal relations’; or even 
that, for this type of philosophy, there can be any problem of 
relations.” ‘The problem does not exist because the develop- 
ment generates terms and relations together. One does not 
exist without the other; terms are united and separated prim- 
arily by the relation of negation. ... relatedness, or rather the 
double process of relating, is an original datum... The so-called 
‘problem’ of relations and the solutions offered for it are the 
consequence of mistakenly taking relations and their terms to 
be independent of the process of existence and of each other.” 
(P. 128.) The rejected solutions of the rejected problem are 
the theories of relations as internal, and as external. These 
theories are both considered untenable. I am not convinced by 
the reasoning here. For (a) ‘internal relations’ is taken to 
mean that all relations are intrinsic to all terms, and ‘external 
relations’ to mean that they are all external to all terms. With- 
out these assumptions the theories do not necessarily involve 
the absurdities alleged against them; yet the assumptions them- 
selves are not justified. Also (b) it is not shown how the 
dialectic position really differs from the doctrine of internal 
relations, unless by qualifying the assertion of relational intern- 
ality through the restriction ‘with respect to some terms.” For 
if terms do not exist apact from relations or the relating process, 
then they are not universally independent of the relations into 
which they enter, and that is exactly what is meant by saying 
that at least some of the relations are ‘internal’ to them. The 
only issue left is whether or not it be also true that the terms 
are independent of certain relations, that is, whether there be 
not external! as well as internal relations. Now if the generative 
process is real, we must be able to distinguish between a phase 
of the process antecedent to the generation of a given term from 
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the phase containing the term as genérated. If these two phases 
are related to each other by relations internal to both, then the 
entire process throughout time is really one all-inclusive entity, 
and the difficulty admitted to obtain against the unqualified 
theory of internal relations is on our hands. The only escape is 
by admitting relations between a phase and an antecedent phase 
of the process which are external to the antecedent phase. 
Then and only then can the process generate something new, 
that is, really generate. 

As for the difficulties alleged to inhere in the doctrine of 
external relations, they seem to disappear when one qualifies 
the doctrine as obtaining ‘with respect to some terms’, and 
exercises discretion in the choice of such externally related 
terms for a given type of relation. The point is not that Smith 
can become a father without being thereby changed — to take 
an example given in the book. This is just the sort of term and 
relation that does not admit of externality. Nor is the doctrine 
that “being half of four” is not part of the nature of the number 
two. The doctrine is rather that ‘there are two apples in this 
basket” is extrinsic to the number two; also that Washington's 
crossing of the Delaware is not in itself qualified by our now 
referring to this crossing. Thus abstract entities can be em- 
bodied in concretes, or rather concretes can embody them, 
without this relation becoming a constituent of the abstract 
entity itself (which otherwise would cease to be abstract); also 
entities can be known which are entirely independent of the 
particular knowing in question (otherwise one could never dis- 
tinguish between one’s knowing and what one knows). On the 
other hand, Washington's crossing is not independent of his 
memory, conscious or not, of his parents; for had these been 
otherwise, Washington would have been a more or less different 
sort of man, and his crossing a different experience, or not have 
occurred at all. Memory is a relation internal to the remem- 
berer, but not to the remembered. That terms-as-related are 
generated does not tell us to which other terms they, as gener- 
ated, are related, and to which not. And if, as Lee thinks, the 
relation of negation holds ‘symmetrically’ between any two 
entities (since each is not the other), and if this relation is 
internal to both terms, then before a new entity is generated, 
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it is already in being as *‘other’’ of the previous entities, and 
then all generation is mere seeming. We would thus have to 
face the worst difficulties of extreme internal relations theory. 
The only escape is through a qualified theory of internality- 
externality. 

It may well be that, historically, most discussions of intern- 
al and external relations either have failed to consider clearly 
the necessity for qualifying the range of internality and extern- 
ality, or have failed to fix the ranges judiciously. But if so, here 
lies the difficulty, not in neglect of the dialectical thesis that 
relations are generated and as such are ‘as objective as the 
terms”. On the contrary, we must in a sense deny the latter 
thesis. A man is indeed objectively other than his childhood 
self, for as adult he experiences his contrast to his childhood. 
But the childhood did not experience its contrast to its own 
adulthood, except as more or less indeterminate potentialities 
of growing up. Otherness pointing forward in time is a relation 
in the mind of a subsequent beholder only, it is a ‘relation of 
reason”, as used to be said. Not that the child was not other 
than the later man, i.e., the same as the latter, but that there 
was not any real reference, whether as same or as different, 
in the child to the later man, but only to the somewhat inde- 
terminate possibilities of maturation. In fairness to Lee it 
should be said that modern logicians generally (with the excep- 
tion of Whitehead — and of Wertheimer, if he can be called 
a logician) have failed to note the artificiality of the rule, “every 
relation has its converse.” It is a linguistic rule of convenience 
— why convenient need not here be explained — which has a 
less direct ontological bearing than some such rules. 

The author agrees with dialectic that ordinary or “abstract” 
logic fails to embrace all aspects of reality, but he thinks the 
remedy lies not in some ‘“‘superlogic’’ whose relation to the 
other logic is beyond intelligible statement, but in including art 
and other forms of experience than cognition in our approach 
to the real. 

Pragmatism, Lee finds, is too much preoccupied with 
science and with practical life and its values to attend sufficient- 
ly to its main function, which is ontology. Philosophy is more 
than criticism of specific ideas or values; it is not an effort to 
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foresee the future, and should not adopt methods which have 
this aim. The value with which philosophy should be concern- 
ed is not a subjective satisfaction belonging to experience in 
contrast to existence. “There is an intrinsic difference between 
the satisfaction felt in an imaginary object believed to be real 
and the satisfaction taken in a real object... The good of an 
individual cannot be defined entirely in terms of the develop- 
ment of his own nature. It must have a relation to others and 
perhaps ultimately to the whole of existence” (Pp. 292 f.) 
Value must be defined in terms of the total situation. 

The concluding chapter on Existence and Inquiry is in 
many respects judicious. For example the following summary 
of the relations between philosophy, logic, and natural science: 
— We may analyze existing things into smaller parts which are 
also existents. This may be termed division. We may also 
analyze existents into aspects which are not themselves existents, 
but rather universal categories useful for understanding exis- 
tents. This is philosophy, or metaphysics. We may, finally, 
analyze concepts or verbal expressions by relating them to other 
concepts or expressions. This is logic. However, physics ab- 
stracts as well as divides; and insofar it is like philosophy, dif- 
fering in its restricted generality. Also, metaphysics and logic 
must not be separated. “Philosophy does not begin by clari- 
fying meanings and then set about testing their truth. On the 
one hand, it is concerned with existence from the beginning; 
while, on the other, it never finishes with meaning. ... When 
our aim is to state basic categories, we find that our concepts 
are never quite final.” (In this last remark, one may see the 
influence either of Whitehead or of Kroner, or both.) On the 
level of universal categories, the distinction between meaningful 
hypotheses and true ideas disappears. This is of course the 
common conviction of classical rationalism and logical positiv- 
ism; the difference being that, for the latter, universal categories 
are incapable of existential truth no matter how their meaning 
is clarified, being merely about our language; while for ration- 
alism, universal categories whose meaning is clarified (if it ever 
is) are incapable of failing to express existential truth (for they 
have been abstracted from existence). The new rationalism, 
e.g.. Whitehead’s, adds the qualification, if it ever is, thus 
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embodying the hard-won caution due to the long history of 
philosophical failure or semi-failure. Lee has well learned this 
lesson of Whitehead’s. 

The author suggests a set of categories as summing up the 
present stand of philosophic insight: individual form (including 
structure), energies, and the concrete existent as uniting both. 
Interesting are Lee’s remarks about the paradoxical neglect of 
the concept of the individual in an era of individualism. 

The explanation given is that the distinctive feature of 
human behavior ‘was largely identified with the ability of man 
to understand and control events; and the condition of control 
was defined as the discovery of recurrent, uniform sequences.” 
Thus the notion of law tended to supplant that of the individ- 
ual, as the primary conception. The basic problem here, says 
the author, is not the relation of law and freedom, but of ab- 
stract order to concrete existence. 

I think we should all read this book, perhaps most of all 
for the sense of devotion to truth which pervades it. To read it 
is the only way still open to us to respond to this sincere and 
truly philosophical spirit. 

Charles HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 


[ Since this review was written at a time when I should 
have preferred to avoid reviewing, it may be that, as the editor 
feels, I have failed to render the full impact of the book, which 
he regards as ‘‘a milestone of modern philosophy.” I hope there 
will be many to agree with Professor Weiss in this estimate. 
Certainly the work is rich in insights. And I repeat my recom- 
mendation that it be read.] C. H. 
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